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ABSTRACT 

The selected bibliography of research on aurally 
handicapped children contains approximately 95 abstracts with 
indexing information explained to be drawn from the computer .file of 
abstracts representing the Council for Exceptional Children 
Information Center's complete holdings as of August;.' 1972. Abstracts 
are said to .be chosen using the -criteria of availability of document 
to user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and 
classical- content. Preliminary information explains how to read the 
abstract (a sample abstract is included which identifies the 
different parts of -the abstract) , how to use the author and subject 
indexes, how to purchase documents through the Educational Resources 
Information Center Document Reproduction Service (an order blank is 
provided) , an order blank for Exceptional Child Education Abstracts 
in which the abstracts are originally published, a list of indexing 
terms searched to compile the bibliography, and a list of journals 
from which articles are abstracted for the bibliography. Publication 
date of documents abstracted ranges from 1963 to 1971. (CB) 
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The work presented or reported herein was pciiormed pursuant to a grant from the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped, US Office of Education, Oepartment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. However, the opinions ej^pressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy 
of the US Office of Education and no official endorsement by the US Office of Education siiould 
be inferred. 
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The CEC Information Center on Exceptional Children 

With a grant from the US Office, of Kducation, the CHC Information Center was established at The Council for Kxceptioiial 
Children to serve as a comprehefisive sourjce of information on research, instructional materijils, programs, administration, 
teacher education, methods, curriculum, etc" for the field of special educatiohN^c Center functions as the Clearinghouse on 
Exceptional Children in the Educational Resources Information Centers (ERICTprogram and also as a member center in the 
Special Education IMC/RMC Network. In addition, the CEC Center's program includes a commitment to a concentrated elTort 
towards the development of products which will interpret research insults into educational methods and practices. 

How to Use This Bibhography 

The Exccptiona/ Child bibliography Series was initiated by the CEC Information Center to answer the need for rapid re- 
sponses to specific requests for information. The volume of information requests received by the Center is analyzed and used 
as a guide in preparing special topic bibliographies in the field of exceptional child education. Abstracts contained in the biblio- 
graphies are drawn from the computer file of abstracts which represents the CEC Information Center’s complete holdings as ot 
the date indicated on each bibliography. 

Selective editing by Information Specialists is performed on each bibliography. From the total number of abstracts drawn 
from the file on a particular topic, selection i.s made of only those judged to best meet the following criteria: availability of the 
document to ^hc user, currency, information value, author's reputation, and classical content. The number of abstnicts selected 
to appear in a bibliography may vary from one to 100, depending on the amount of suitable information available. Updating of 
bibliographies as new material becomes available is accomplished when the volume of new material reaches 25 percent of pres- 
ently available material on a given topic . 

How to Read the Abstract" 

Each abstract contains three sections-bibliographic data, descriptors, and a summary of the document. The bibliographic 
section provides the document's identifying number (ED and/or EC), publication date, author, title, source, Jind availability. 
The descriptors indicate the subjects with which a document deals. The summary provides a comprehensive overview of the 
document's contents and in some cases document availability is announced here. 

How to Use the Indexes 

Some bibliographies in Exceptional Children. Bibliography Scries contain author and/or subject indexes. In these bibliogra- 
phies, readers seeking work on a specific aspect of the general topic may consult the subject index to be referred to specific ab- 
stract numbers. Abstracts dealing with several topics may be identified by finding the same abstract number under tvyof or more 
subjects in the subject index. * 

How to Purchase Documents 

l^cuments with an ED number and EDRS availability indicated may be purchased from the ERIG Document Reproduction 
Service (EDRS). For your convenience an order form is provided on the back cover of this bibliography. 



Abstracts appearing in the bibliographies have also been published in Exceptional Child Education Absfracr.s, the quarterly 
abstract publication of the Council for Exceptional Children^ Approximately 750 abstracts covering the broad range of excep- 
tionality appear in each issue. (Subscription order form below.) 




(Mak> chocks payable to) EXCEPTIONAL CHILD EDUCATION ABSTRACTS|The Council for Exceptional Children 

1411 S. Jefferson Davis Highway, Jefferson Plaza, Suite 900, Arlington, Virginia 22202 



Please enter my order /or suhscriptionfs) fo Ercepft'onaJ Child Education Abstracts. 

Institutional Subsaiptions Vol. IV (4 issues) — $50 

Supplementary Subscriptions fteiJJ be shipped to addn»s$ below)— $25 each 

Back Volumes for Institutions— $40 each 



00r& Volumrs AvjiUble: 
Volume I (5 i&sun) 
Volume II (4 issues) 
Volume III (4 issues) 



Eligible for individual subscriptions— $55 each Eligible for individual CEC member rate- $25 each 

Back Volumes for individual subscribers— $55 each Back Volumes for CEC members— $25 each 

D Check enclosed Q Please bill me QMy P.O. No. is 

□ l want information on ECEA and other CEC publications 
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Sample Abstract Kntry 



Ctearinghouse^accession number . 
Publication date < 
Author(s)« 



Title • 



EDRS mf, he 

indicates document is available 
in microfiche and hard copy.* 



Summary- 



AStTlMCtTIt 
BC0I0769 £0025 864- 

■ PuM. 0»l« Jun 68 44p. 

Gene, Ed.; Bnek. OonNhy pO 

Ba. ' 

Coei w rnliT e. Agtec r Awni fceftreen 8pc 
ctal BOnniMen and ' RckiibilltoiiM 
Serokee'to the Weal. Sriected Papen 
~ nfciene e «■ CoopoMive 
(Lat VegM, Nevada, Fa> 
;196S). 

Weitem lulenlale Conunotioo For 
Higher BdvoalkNKBouMcr.ColoiiMlo . 
United. Cerahnl Mqr Reicereh And 
Educetion IPoundali^ Inc,, New York; 
Rehabilitation Seiviod ’ Adminiiiraiion 
(DHEtV),Wmhiiigioii,D.C. 
>EDRSmGic 
VRA-54gr66 ^ ' ■■ ■ 



Descripion: exccpthmiil child educa- 
tion; cooperative progrann: vocational 
rehabilitatiou; vocational etoation; ad- 
minidiraiion; nwnlally hahdidipfied; 
sute air neks; coopqalive ;educai on; 
educational coordination;’: cboper*.live- 
pro gr am s; slate redeial akb administra-'* 
tive probkms; oommunicatiM prob- 
lems; eqoaliiation aid; work kudy pro- 
grams; handkspped; con eircctiveness 

Five papers discuss, obbpemtive wbrk- 
' study agreemenu beiwiNn tchbohi and 
vocatkaal lehabililaiion iervica in the 
western states. Areas discussed ificl^ 
the advantage . of cooperative svW 
menis, the forms and diawhsintaies of 
^third party agreements, bisk concepts of 
the programs, and an outline form to use 
when applying for matching funds; the 
^ relMionship of special education, rchabi- 
liuiton and ooopcniive’ pfons, pro- 
grams, and agreements; and Califomia’s 
'pan aM present work study ptograms 
for' the mentally retarded. Abo reviewed 
are resewdt ihnnontiraling the econom- 
ic feasibility of vocational training for 
the educabk menuify retarded in the 
public schooh and communication prob- 
lems in work Rudy propams. The 
'conference suthmary turnsidm the pur- 
poses, goals, essence of. ani necessity for 
cobper&tive agrwments. (NK)< — 



'Abstract number used in Indexes 

’ERIC accession 
number. Use this 
number when ordering 
microfiche and hard copy 



Number of pages. Use this 
figure to compute cost of 
hard copy. 



■ Institution(s) 



■Contract or grant number 



■ Descriptors— subject terms which 
characterize content 



-Abstractor's initials 
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INDEXING TERMS SEARCHED 

Indexing terms used to retrieve information on Aurally Handicapped- Research from the Center’s computer file of 
abstracts are listed alphabetically below: - - / 

Audiometric Tests " . ^ ^ 

Audition 

Auditory Evaluation ' * 

Auditory Tests 
Aurally Handicapped 
Cued Speech 
Deaf 

Deaf Education 
Deaf Interpreting 
Exceptional Child Education 
Exceptional Child Research 
Finger Spelling 
Hard of Hearing 
Hearing Aids 
Hearing Loss 
Hearing Therapists 
Hearing Therapy 
Manual Communication 
Sign Language 
Visible Speech 



JOURNALS USED 

Abstracts of articles from the following periodicals appear in this bibliography; 

American Annals of the Deaf 
ASHA 

Children's House 

Exceptional Children 

Journal of Auditory Research 

Journal of Child Psychology and Psychiatry 

Journal of Rehabilitation of the Deaf ■ 

Journal of School Health j 

Journal of Special Education ' 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disorders \ 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Research 
I Laryngoscope 
Teacher of the Deaf 

TEA CHING Exceptional Children ^ - 

Volta Review 



The abstracts in this bibliography were selected horn Exceptional Child Education Abstracts, Volumes l-III. 
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ABSTRACTS 



ABSTRACT 10082 

F.C01()0«2 HO 012 987 

l>ubl. D;i(c 66 I95p. 

Rainer John D^; Altshuler, Kenneth 
OimprehrnMivr Mi*ntal llrallh Serv- 
irrn for the Deaf. 

New York St. Psychiatric Inst., New 
York., Dept. Med. Genetics. 

RD-II97 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research ; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; mental ill* 
ness; mental health clinics; psychiatric 
services; children; adolescents; adults; 
medical treatment; occupational thera- 
py; research needs; program- descrip- 
tions; program evaluation; job place- 
ment; case studies (education); demon- 
stration projects; mental health; psychi- 
atric hospitals; medical evaluation; clini- 
cal diagnosis; group therapy; psycholog- 
ical services 

A 3-year pilot project designed to dem- 
onstrate the value and feasibility of pro- 
viding comprehensive mental health 
(psychiatric) services for the deaf 
establishc<l a clinical unit for the deaf 
with inpatient, outpatient; and after- 
care services. The clinic served 50 
patients (minimum age 16). in the 
wards and 96 patients (all ages) in 
the outpatient service during this 
period. All . clinic personnel were 
trained in manual communication and 
this facilitated diagnoses and treatment 
of the patients. Group therapy was 
found to be a very effective procedure 
with deaf patients. Occupational therapy 
and vocational placement services were 
provided in some cases. This program 
enabled discharge of almost 50 percent 
of the ward patients and facilitated 
improvement in one-fouith to one-third 
of the outpatients. The success of this 
project led to permanent establishment 
of the mental health clinic for the deaf. 
Important areas for future research arc 
the development of techniques for pre- 
ventive psychiatry and an exploration of 
the problems oi* rehabilitation for the 
deaf, especially the need for halfway 
homes. Case histories arc presented as 
arc protocols of the group therapy ses- 
sions. Figures, tables, charts, record 
forms, and operating procedures are 
available in the appendix. A 95-item 
bibloiography is included. (RS) 



ABSTRACT 10206 

EC 01 0206 ED018 0I6 

Publ. Date 63 279p. 

Rainer, John D., Ed. And Others 
Family and Menial llrallh Problems 
in a Deaf Population, 

New York St. Psychiatric Inst., New 
York, Dept. Med. Gen. 

EDRS mf.hc 



Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; demography; ge- 
netics; etiology; deaf; intelligence tests; 
family relationship; socialization; voca- 
tional adjustment; educational b;ick- 
ground; achievement; crime; siblings; 
psychological testing; psychotherapy; 
psychiatric services; psychiatric hospi- 
tals; schizophrenia; research needs; state 
surveys; Aatistical ’ surveys; mental 
health planning; Mental Health Project 
for the Deaf; New York 

The final report of the Mental Health 
Project for the Deaf is presented. Fol- 
lowing an explahation of the project and 
its procedures and an historical review 
of special education and mental health 
services are reports (by individual au- 
thors) of the research program within 
the NeW York State deaf population, 
riie reports consider (1) methodological 
aspccts-s;inipling procedures, (2) demo- 
graphic aspects-numher, distribution, 
marriage, and fertility statistics, 

(3) genetic aspects of early total deafness, 

(4) intelligence tests in deaf twins. (5)* 
sexual patterns and family relationships, 
(6)patterns of socialization and com- 
munity integration, (7) educational 
background and vocational adjustment, 
(8) deaf persons of outstanding achieve- 
ment, and (9) delinquency and crime. 
Work on psychiatric considerati<tns of 
the clinical outpatient program treats ( I ), 
operational ilcscription of a pilot clinic, 
(2) psychological testing-development 
and practice, (3) Rorschach data and 
clinical observations, and (4) psychoth- 
erapy for the deaf. For the clinical 
inpatient program, psychiatric consider- 
ations studied are (1) distribution and 
diagnosis of patients in New York State 
mental hospitals and (2)* deafness and 
schizophrenia-a family study. Conclu- 
sions and recommendations made by the 
project treat (1) preventive mental 
health planning, (2)clinical management 
of deaf psychiatric patients. (3) areits for 
continued research, and (4) main find- 
ings and some projections. Graphs and 
tables appear throughout. A bibliogra- 
phy lists 253 items. This document is 
available from the Department of Mc*di- 
cal Genetics, New York Psychiatric In- 

^stitute. New York, New York. (JD) 



ABSTRACT 10310 

ECOI 0310 ED 017 11/ 

Pabl. Date Sep 66 .^p. 

Withrow, Frank B.; l.isensky, Robert 
The Development of a Sex Kduealion 
Cumeulum for a Stale KeMidenlial 
School for the Deaf. / 

Illinois School For The Deaf, /Jackson- 
ville / 

OEG-32-23-0000-1030 ^ 

EDRS mf,hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; ciirriciihim; sex 
education; educational programs; curric- 
ulum development; residential schools; 
deaf; children; curriculum research; cur- 
riculum planning; ciirriciiliim design; 
state schiKils; clcmentar)^ grades; in- 
structional materials; secondary grades; 
adolescents; evaluation; curriculum 
evaluation; program evaluation; teacher 
workshops; information dissemination, 
tests; pretesting; post testing 

I'o counteract the negative attitudes and 
abnormal atmosphere among deaf child- 
ren in residential schixils, a sex ediiea- 
tion curriculum was developed by a 
study group composed of teachers of the 
deaf, social hygiene personnel, and a 
Miciologist. A control group was ob- 
tained from the Indiana .School for the 
Deaf matching factors such as age, sex, 
achievement, and \i} with an experi- 
mental group from the^ Illinois School 
for the Deaf. The K-12 sex education 
curriculum was presented to the experi- 
mental group. Films and existing mate- 
rials were adapted for use with the deaf 
whenever possible. Classes were mixed 
rather than separated by sex. fhe class 
on the elementary/ level (ages 6 to 11) 
fiKUScd on family relationships and 
growth patterns, Che adolescent class 
(ages 12 to 15) dealt with the concepts of 
entering adole^ence and becoming 
adult, and the high school leve) (ages 16 
to 18) fiKUsed on preparation for and 
acceptance into adult siKiety. A pretest 
and a posttest were given. I'he adoles- 
cent and hi/h school test was designed 
to measure information and attitudes 
covered i^ the materials developed in 
the sogial/and personal hygiene curricu- 
lum guides. The test for the elementary 
groups /was designed as a nonverbal 
pictorial test. The experimental group of 
adole^ents and the experimental high 
school age group scored significantly 
bett^ (.01 level of confidence) on the - 
poshest than the control group, resting 
material may have contributed to the 
l^k of significant difference on the 
elementary level. The materials and ciir- 
/riculum were evaluated and revised for 
general distribution by a study group 
after the experiment. The results of the 
experiment were also disseminated in a 
series of workshops. Suggestions for aid- 
ing other schools in establishing sex 
education programs arc provided, in- 
cluding an inscrvice training program 
for both the academic and residential 
staffs and participation by the communi- 
ty and the parents. Sample tests, ques- 
tionnaires. and responses arc included. 
(AA/JD) 

ABSTRACT 10547 

ECOI 0547 ED 023 248 

Publ. Date Sep 68 26p. 

Ross, Mark; Lermun, Jay ^ 
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Aurally Handicapped Research 



A l*irluro-l<l<'nli(irulion *IVhI for 
llruring'lmpiiin^l rhilclr<*n. Finul Kr* 
|i4»rl. 

(‘onnccticut Uiiivcrsily, .Storr» 

Otticc Of IvJucation (1)1 n*!W). WaNliing- 
Uin. I). C., Kiircaii Of Rocarch 
l-DRS mf.hc 
OIiCi.|-700K03K«0504 
BR-7K03K 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; tests; identifica- 
tion; hard of hearing; nonverbal tests; 
auditory discrimination; test reliability; 
correlation; word recognition; word 
lists; test results; deaf 

riie Word Intelligibility by Picture 
Identification Test (WIPI) was devel- 
oped to measure speech discrimination 
ability in hearing impaired children. In 
the first phase of development, the word 
stimuli were evaluated to determine 
w.hether they were within the recogni- 
tion vocabulary of 15 hearing impaired 
children (aged 6 to 12) and whether the 
pictorial representations of the words 
were adequate. The test was revised 
prior to the second phase to consist of25 
plates with six pictures on e;ich plate, 
with only four of the pictures on each 
plate utilized as test stimuli. I’hcse four 
lists were given to 61 hearing impaired 
children (a mean age of 10-2 with a 
range from 4-7 to 13-9 years; a hearing 
level in excess of 30 decibels at one or 
more of the speech frequencies; and an 
average speeeh threshold of 52.2 deci- 
bels) on two separate occasions. There 
was a learning effect (p less than .01) for 
three of the lists in the I- to 3-week 
interval between tests. The results indi- 
cate reliability coefficients in excess of 
,K7 for all four lists, with mean differ, 
ences of less than 3% and correlation 
coefficients between lists greater than 
.K4. (Aiithor/J D) 



ABSTRACT 10561 

liCOI 0561 lU) 023 203 

Publ. Date Jan 6K I96p. 

(Quigley, Stephen P.; And Others 

StudrntH in Colkgi'H hnil Uni- 

VITHillt'H. 

Illinois University, Urbana, Institute 
l*or Research On Hxceptional Children 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion (DHHW), Washington, D. C. 

P.DRS not available 
RD-I299S 

Alexander Graham Bell Association Tor 
rhe Deaf, Inc., The Volta Bureau, 1537 
35th Street, N. W.. Washington. D. C. 
20007 ($6.50). 

Deseriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; hard of hear- 
ing; college attendance; graduate sur- 
veys; evaluation methods; case records; 
questionnaires; college graduates; col- 
lege students; aehievement; adjustment 
(to environment); academic achieve- 
ment; occupations; professional occupa- 
tions; social adjustment; gr;ides (scholas- 
tic); Gallaudet College 

In order to determine problems encoun- 



tered and hictors relating to successful 
attendance of deaf students at regular 
colleges, a self ;id ministered question- 
naire was mailed to 992 persons, t he 
653 usable responses were divided into 
live groups for eomparative analysis: 
Ciroup A. those who gr;idiiated from a 
regular college (224); Group B. those 
who did not graduate (131); Group (’, 
those still in college (161); Group D, 
those who transferred from a regular 
college to Gallaudct (39); and Ciroup B, 
those graduates of Cialhiudet who later 
attended regular graduate schools (9K). 
.Subjects in Groups A and B were highly 
successful in terms of ;ie;ideniie and 
professional ;iceomplishments, were in 
professional occupations, and were w'ell 
adjusted in their marital and social lives. 
Groups B and IVs lower gr;ides in 
college than (iroiips A and I : seemed to 
be the nuijor factor in termination or 
transfer to Cialhiudet from regular col- 
leges. In contr;ist to the graduates. 
Group C, still in college, used hearing 
aids more, h;id more home training and 
parental encoiir;igement to attend col- 
lege, and had gr;ides comparable to 
Group B. Recommendations are given 
and 79 tables are included. (SN) 

ABSTRACT 10644 

BC 01 0644 h:D()24 207 

Publ. D;ite Jun 6K 9Kp. 

Haspiel, Cieorge S.; .Siegenthaler, Bruce 

M. ' 

Mvnlunlinn of Two MruHUro of 
S|)«*reli Ib'nriiiK for llrariiig Impuirvil, 
Childri'n. Kiiinl Urpoii. 

Pennsylvania State University, Universi- 
ty Park, .Speech And Hearing Clinic 

()flice Of Bducation (Dlll-.W), W;ishing- 

ton, O. Cr., Bureau Of Research 

HDRS mf.hc 

OBCi-32-4K-0720-60l2 

BR-6-II59 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; tests; test results; 
test reluibility; test validity; ;iuditory 
tests; auditory evaluation; evaliiafion 
techniques; hard of hearing; hearing 
loss; auditory discriiuinatioii; correla- 
tion; auditory visual tests; testing; 
riireshold by ldentific;itioii of Pictures 
Tests; riJ*; Discrimination by^lilentili- 
cation of Pictures rest; DIP 

The Threshold by Ideiitilication of Pic- 
tures (TIP) Test and the Discrimination 
by Identification of Pictures;! DIP) Test 
were evaluated. Test cards used pietiires 
of items from the first .^00 words of 
Basic Vocabulary for P.lementary ( hild- 
ren, and the children pointed to the 
article narned. After each item, the 
tester's voice was reduced 5 decibels. In 
the DIP test, pietiires were arranged in 
rhymed pairs with a distinction in con- 
sonants between the two word items. *()f 
the 202 subjects, a random selection of 
13K was used for final data analysis. 
Subjeets were grouped by year (age 
range 4-10 to 12-10 years), had an \Q 
over 90, and included a variety of 
degrees, types, and patterns of hearing 
loss. All were screened for significant 
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visual.! neurological, motor, and emo- 
tional problems. It w;is concliidcil that 
the I IP and DIP tests were satisfactory 
measiiri's. with a threshold correlation 
of .88 to .98 with pure hinc thresholds 
for the iflP tesrand a test reliability of 
.60 to .^4 for the DIP test, fwenty-six 
references and 21 tables are given. 
( Aiitho//.SN) 



ABSTRACT 10928 

BCOI 0928 BD 026 772 

Publ. Date Oct 67 I4p. 

l.iiterman. David M. 

A Parcnl-iVnleml Nurni-py Program 
for l*rrHrhool Druf (^hlMrrn, InU'rini 
K«'|M>rt. 

Emerson College. Btiston. Massachu- 
setts 

Office Of luJiication (HB.W), Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Bureau Of Research 
BDRS mf,hc 

OEG- 1 -6-062069- 1 59 1 • ♦ • 

BR-6-2069 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; parent education; 
preschiKil children; parent participation; 
hearing therapy; huigiiage development; 
deaf; group discussion; tutoring; behav- 
ior ehange; parent attitudes; speech in- 
struction; staff orientation; evaluation 
needs; counseling instructional * pro- 
grams; Tracy C'orrespondence C'ourse 
. / 

To try to produce more capable deaf 
children through early parental educa- 
tion, eight families particiM^d in a 
2 -semester program. Parent^ observed 
the children, age 18 months to 3 1/2 
years, receiving language stimu)|tttoii in 
free plah in a nursery anil observed 
individual therapy based on the fracy 
Correspondence Course. Non-directive 
group meetings encouraged parents to 
find their own solutions to problems. 
Therapists met w'ith parents to discuss 
the goals and techniques of therapy; 
parents administered therapy first to 
another child and then to their own. 
Lecture type and fathers only meetings 
were also Jbeld. I* valuation of program 
success b,ised on staff observations indi- 
cated growth and change in all of he 
children and In many parents. Almost 
all children were lipreading, using 
speech meaningfully, and performing 
better in siKiql and play situations. 
Parents seemed to be helped in resolving 
their intit iai confusion, in getting the 
problem of having a deaf child into 
perspective, in recognizing that the child 
was primarily language handicapped, 
ai:d in appreciating the job of the thera- 
pist*. iRP) 



ABSTRACT 11042 

lie 01 1042 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 68 12p. 

Meadow, Kathryn P. 

Early iManiial (‘oniniuniraiion in He- 
lotion lo ilio Deaf InielUViual, 

Social, and fkrmmunicalivr function- 
ing, 

California University, Berkeley 
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Vocational Kchabilitation Administra- 
tion I l)H I AV), Washington, l>. ( . . 
t’.DKS not available 

American Annals Of The Deaf; VI O 
N4 b2‘T4l Jan l9bK 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; communication 
(thought transfer); family (sociological 
unit); deaf; academic achievement; cog- 
nitive ability; social maturity; interper- 
sonal competence; lipreading; speech 
skills; manual communication 

To determine possible differences of 
levels of intellectual and siKial function- 
ing and of communicative competence, 

59 deaf children of deaf parents (mean 
IQ 111.5, with a hearing loss 

greater than KO decibels) were paired by 
sex. age, intelligence, and family size 
and occupation with 59 deaf children of 
hearing parents (mean IQ 10K.9, 7K; 
with hearing loss greater than KO deci- 
bels). Differences favoring the deaf 
children of deaf parents were found in 
the following areas: ti>e Stanford 

Achievement Test scores in reading, 
arithmetic, and overall grade level (p 
less than .01); teacher-counsclor ratings 
for intellectual ability and use of ability 
(p less than .01) and for working hard (p . 
equals .07); ratings for maturity, respon- 
sibility, independii^nce, friendliness, and 
popularity (p less' than ^01); ratings of 
enjoyment of new experiences, respond- 
ing with appropriate emotion, and show- 
ing appropriate sex-role behavior (p less 
than .05); and comparisons of facility 
with written language, receptive and 
expressive fmgerspelting, and use of sign 
language (p less than 01^, No differ- 
ences between children of deaf parents 
anil children of ’hearing parents were 
found on ratings of speechreading and 
speech. Indications were that those 
children most likely to be judged as 
having good communicative skills were 
those exposed to both oral and manual 
training at an early age. (GD) 
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The revision of the Hiskey-Nebraska 
Test of Learning Aptitude (H-NTLA) 
was undertaken to modernize the test 
materials, to extend the test, and to 
provide up to date norms on deaf sub- 
jects and hearing subjects. The items 



considered for the revision were admin- 
istered to normal hearing, deaf, and 
retarded subjects aged 3 to 17 years, 
l oHowing the analysis, the retained 
items were grouped Into 12 power sub- 
tests. I'inat samples contained 1,079 deaf 
children, mostly from schools for the 
deaf, and 1,074 hearing children, select- 
ed on the basis of parental occupation, 
over a 10-statc area. Information is 
provided concerning normative, reliabil- 
ity, and validity data, and the perform- 
ances of deaf and hearing children on 
othef tests and on the H-N I’l.A. (MK) 
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A study, to determine whether the deaf 
child's self concept is difTerent from that 
of the normally hearing child, used 48 
subjects from three school populations; 
an institutional school for the deaf, a 
day school for the deaf, and a normal 
public school. A perceptual sociometric 
test, which compared predicted sociome* 
trie ratings with actual ratings to give an 
index of perceived self, was adminis- 
tered to obtain mea«mremens of self 
accuracy, self direction, self acceptance, 
and social expansiveness. Results indi- 
cated that deaf groups were significantly 
tower (p less than .05) than the hearing 
group in self accuracy, and confirmed 
the hypothesis that language is essential 
to the development of self concept. The 
insritutionalized deaf rated themselves 
higher in self acceptance than the other 
two groups; there was no significant 
difference among groups in self direc- 
tion. .SiKial expansiveness was lowest in 
the deaf non- institutionalized group and 
highest in the deaf institutionalized 
group. It was suggested that the high self 
acceptance of inst i tut io nratized deaf may 
be a function of their protective environ- 
ment and that self concept among the 
deaf might be improved by revising deaf 
education to broaden laugitage ability 
and to promote a wider range of experi* 
ences. (SN) 
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Twenty- three conference papers and two 
discussions explore current work Nn 
speech science, phonetics, and automat- 
ed training. Technical aids for training 
children, visual aids for speech correc- 
tion, and correction of voice pitch in 
severely hard of hearing children are 
considered. Papers on speech-analyzing 
aids treat the Hell TranslatiU, eyeglass 
speech reading, the voice visual izer, the 
Arthur D. Little phoneme analyzer, an 
experimental visual speech trainer, an 
instrument that creates arlilicial speech 
spectra, a frequency shift hearing aid, 
and visual and vihrotactilc aids. Other 
studies explore monosyllabic priHliiction 
by deaf and dysarthric speakers, funda- 
mentals of speech analysis aiul synthesis 
hearing capacity, measurement and cal- 
culation, synthetic speech in aural reha- 
bilitation, programed instruction, dis- 
crimin;Uion, frequency transposition, re- 
sidual hearing, and auditory reciKling. 
UB) 
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Causes of 1,468 cases of deafness with a 
hearing loss greater than 65 decibels 
were investigated. The leading causes of 
deafness were found to be heredity, 
prematurity, meningitis, maternal rubel- 
la, and the Rh factor; and since four of 
the five leading causes are also major 
etiological factors in brain damage, neu- 
rophysiological residua might explain 
many of the learning and behavioral 
handicaps present in deaf youth. In 
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JO.4% of ihc cascN Ihc cause was un- 
known. and in ‘inolhcr or du- 

biously valid etiology was given, the 
high prevalence of premature birth 
(17. Vi) was i.'ipic the expected (igurc. 
The present schiM) age pi'i^ulation was 
found to be about 5% post -lingual ly 
deaf in eontrast to 40% in years past. 
However, the percentage of cases of 
unknown or nebulous*^ determined 
caus5s of deafness was too high (over 
one-third) to permit an effective preven* 
tion program. (JB) 
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A test of visual perceptual speech was 
administered to 50 deaf and 50 hearing 
children equated in age. sex, and Per- 
formance \Q. The test included 13 sub- 
tests varying in stimulus complexity and 
verbal content. In each subtest the sub- 
ject was required to identify and under- 
line the correct stimulus, which was 
interspersed a.nong similar stimuli, as 
rapidly as possible. I he ^ uring children 
scored significantly higher on 9 of the 13 
subtests; older children scored signifi- 
cantly higher on all subtests; and there 
was a significant interaction between age 
and hearing status on only one subject. 
Correlations between subtest scores, 
reading vocabulary, and Performance 
IQ were ^also calculated, ( he results 
were discussed in terms of the specific- 
task requirements of the visual percep- 
tual speed tests. It was concluded that 
deficits of visual perception in deaf 
children should be interpreted in rela- 
tion to age. education, language devel- 
opment. and reading achievement of the 
populations studied. (Author) 
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struction; rating scales; tutoring; parent 
attitudes; language development; speech 
clinics; BtHine Infant .Speech and l.an- 
giiage DevelopmeiU .Scale; John I racy 
(linie 

fo explore and evaluate the feasibility 
of providing language instruction to 
pareiits of young deaf children in a 
home-like environment, a demonstra- 
tion home was established at a clinic. 
Parents were invited to attend weekly 
meetings which were reduced to 1/2 
hour in length during the course of the 
project. Parents could bring other sib- 
lings. family members, and materials 
from their own home. A single tutor 
worked with each family in separate 
rooms in language building activities. 
Hifty-two families who visited the dem- 
onstration home for 10 weekly visits 
were compared with 25 families who 
were enrolled in the John Tracy C linic 
traditional service program, l anguage 
development in Ihe children was as- 
sessed with the Boone .Scale and changes 
in the parents* information and attitudes 
were assessed by scales previously devel- 
oped at the Clinic. The language scales 
were too unreliable to be satisfactory, 
but all showed substantial gains for the 
demonstration home children, fhe par- 
ent information scores showed that the 
demonstration home parents did slightly 
better than the control group of parents, 
rhere was no change in the parent 
attitude scales. Experience with the pro- 
gram was judged so satisfactory by the 
staff of John fracy C!linic that the 
program is being continued as a Clinic 
function after the expiration of federal 
grant and has been extended to two 
similar branch programs. (RJ) 
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1‘wo groups of hard of hearing children 
entered educational audiology programs 
between the ages of 6 to 42 months. Of 
these. 12 children in a unisensory pro- 
gram (U-) and 16 in a multisensory 
program (M-) were evaluated for speech 
and language development after they 
had reached their fifth birthdays. Child- 
ren in the experimental U-groiip were 



first tested for hearing and titted with an 
aid. then were given auditory training at 
home and group therapy sessions. At age 
3, they were evaluated for placement in 
an enriched nursery scIuhiI program, 
which also trained them primarily 
through the auditory sense, (iiiidance 
and psychological counseling were prov- 
ided for the parents. Results indicated 
that the U-group was markedly superior 
op all measures of speech and language 
acquisition, although less so on the 
Tempi in-Darley articulation test. On all 
other measures (mean length of respon- 
ses, mean of live longest responses, 
number of one -word responses, number 
of different words, and structural com- 
plex>ty score), results for the U-group 
appeared to indicate the advisability of 
unisensory management. I'indings sug- 
gested that U- management may be of 
nu)st benefit to children whose residual 
hearing extends into the high frcqiien* 
cies and whose hearing losses are rela- 
tively flat. (JD) \ 
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lb investigate the relationship between 
prematurity and deafness, 1.468 deaf or 
profoundly hard of hearing children 
(ages 3 to 21 years) were studied. Of 
these, 257 children had a birth weight of 
5 pounds. 8 ounces, or less, and prema-, 
turity was the only known cause in 175 
of the 257 cases. As birth weight 
dropped, 1(J diminished appreciably (be- 
low 3 pounds, ^ ounces, the mean |(J 
was below 80). Data based on .the .Stan- 
ford Achievement lest scores, school 
records, and teacher evaluations indicat- 
ed that these children acljievcd at half 
the rale of normally hearing children 
and two thirds the rate of deaf children 
of deaf parents. One out ol* every five of 
the 175 was essentially unable to be 
educated. Psychological evaluations, 
teacher atings, and school records re- 
vealed ihat one-fourth to one- third of 
the subjects had severe emotional prob- 
lems; the Bender Gestalt Test, the 
screening for the detection of neurologi- 
cal impairment, and audiograms indicat- 
ed the presence of brain damage. The 
jower the birth weight, the greater the 
incidence of multiple handicaps (over 
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Mwo-lhirds of prcniatiirc deaf children 
were multiply haridicappcd) and the 
more serious the liandicap. (AJ) 
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To investigate the underlying factors of 
visal discrimination, memory, rule ab- 
I \ straejion, language, and seial ordering in 
' reading success. 79 poor and 65 good 
\ deaf readers were ad m inistered a battery , 
of tests. Poor readers were deficient in 
flower-order visual .discrimination and 
abilities; higher-order visual 
discrimination skills were important to 
success for good readers. Higher-order 
rule abstraction skills were important 
for cont inued^progress by the relatively 
successful readers; however, lower-order 
rule abstraction was important to suc- 
cessful visual discrimination at initial 
levels of reading . for piior readers as 
well. Successful rUle abstraction was 
\ significant at all levels of reading; and 
visual discrimination (visual search and 
sequencing) was significant to the adv- 
anced reader for the processing of liigh- 
^ er-level printed text. Implications were 
that rule abstraction is important at all 
levels of the reading process, visual 
discrimination activities at prercading 
and higher reading levels should be 
re-evaluated, and investigation is needed 
to determine sentence structures that arc 
obstacles to progress beyond intermedi- 
ate levels of reading. ( Author/RJ) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
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ditory tests; atidiometrie tests; testing 

Data were collected on 603 pupils in 
grades kindergarten, I, 2, 3, and 6 for 
the purpose of comparing proficiency, 
personnel, and cost factors of three 
methods of school hearing screening: 

i 



individual pure tone sweep tests (25 
decibels ISO); group pure tone tests; and 
individual three-tone sweep checks 
(l,,(M)0, 2,000, 4,000 cps at 25 decibels 
ISO). Results indicated that the three- 
tone screening method was significantly 
(.001 level) superior to the other two 
methods in detecting hearing referrals. 
Single tone failure was a practical crite- 
rion in three-tone testing and was less 
practical for individual and group 
screening. I’he group testing procedure 
was inferior to the other two in detect- 
ing hearing loss and was most costly. 
Performance of the three-toric: technique 
Vequireil least time per pupil, and relia- 
bility, cost, ease of handling, and scree- 
ner.preference favored this method. (JB) 
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views (publications); employ men(\pat- 
terns \ 

Research reviews presented in the fol-\ 
lowing areas reveal these results: the 
hearing impaired have essentially the 
same l(J distribution as the. general 
popuKition; the average deaf adult is 
grossly undereducated; the deaf fre- 
quently enter rnanu.il labor because of 
lack of opportunity to engage in appro- 
priate higher level employment; 95% of 
the deaf marry other deaf persons; deaf 
adults have formed strong organi/^itions 
to meet their needs; the deaf are not 
forced into a hearing or a deaf world but 
participate in both; impulse control 
problems and related syndromes arc 
more common among the deaf and there 
is frequent tack of insight; the major 
handicap of deafness is impairment of 
communication; and employment trends 
suggest a vocational crisis for the deaf 
which indicates a need for more educa- 
tional opportunities and aural rehabili- 
tation. (RJ) 
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cents; mother attitudes; parent child 
relationship; fathers ^ 

I he parents of 84 deaf children of three 
^ age levels (3 to 7. 8 to I 2, and 1 3 to 19) 
/ were administered, the « University of 
Southern (alifornia Parent Attitude 
Survey and the Attitude I'owaril Disa- 
bled Persons Scale to iisscss their atti- 
^ tudes toward ehildrcn and toward disa- 
bility. Teachers used the Haggerty-Ol- 
son-Wiekman Behavior Rating Sched- 
ules to rate the children's emotional 
adjustment at sehixd. Results indicated 
that there is a significant relationship 
between maternal and paternal attitudes 
toward children and the child's emotion- 
al adjustment at alt three age levels, with 
one exception: the fathers* attitudes to- 
ward children between ages 3 to 7. 
Where parental attitudes differed, ^tlie 
maternal attitude outweighed the pater- 
nal attitude in its effect upon the child's 
eiTKitional adjustment. No significant re- 
lationship was found between parent.il 
attitudes toward disability and the 
child's emotional adjustment. Parental 
attitudes toward children did not vary 
with the age of the child, while parental 
attitudes toward disiibility did. Parents 
of deaf children were more accepting of 
disability when their children were 
young. (Author/I.E) 
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To determine whether deaf persons were 
successful in attending regular colleges, 
5 groups of the deaf (in alphabetical 
order, those with a B.A.. those without, 
those in attendance at the time of the 
sJudy. those who began in regular col- 
leges but trareiferreiJ lo Gallaudet. and 
Gallaudet graduates who attended grad- 
uate school in regular institutions) were 
sent questionnaires. l*hc major results 
based on 653 acceptable returns were as 
foftow^: group* A fciid E were geheratly 
ait succcfctful at fic general dMiige edu- 
cated population, but group if came 
from a lower <ocio-i’k:onooiie status and 
attended combined residential schools 
rtithcr than oral; groups B and D had 
lower grades throughout their educa- 
tional careers and group C. being young- 
er, reflected the emphasis of the past 20 
years and showed the tendency to use 
hearing aids; they also rc;/:eived more 
home training. Conclusions <ind implica- 
tions arc that those who did not com- 
plete the college course were those who 
were perhaprhot as academically capa- 
ble, that counseling is needed regarding 
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f;icilitics and colleges availahle, and that 
attention should be given to those with 
moderate hearing impairnionts. (JM) 
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The use of programed material in teaeh- 
ing written intermediate language to 
deaf children was investigated. Subjects 
were residential school students, aged 
II to 17 years, with IQ's ranging from 
58 to 124 on the l.eitc* ^ Uernational 
l*erformanee Scale. 1*6 * eons* 

isted of 219 frames rei .rring ^ total of 
about 2 hours. The k v/ere de- 

signed to teaeh siieh writtc;; hingiiuge as 
destinations (house,. to sehool, upstairs), 
various familiar vcrhv^ind verb endings 
(going, walking, to bevTs/are), and the 
definite article (the) witlvgradiially in- 
erciising reeall necessary, riie.^ posttest 
mean was significantly above the pretest 
mean (.01 level). Kind ami frequeney of 
'errors followed lihe same order iifft both 
tests. Retesting of some students at 2 and 
4 weeks after the posttest showed no 
difference in means. Retesting of 12 
other students at M) weeks showed a 
significant (t equals 2.4.S) difference im / 
means: however, the mean of retention 
seores remained signiHcantly above the 
tiican of pretest scores. Indieations were 
that training in short term memory, 
programed instruction, anil positive 
reinforeement ean aid in establishing 
inenHiry traees for language aeqiiisition. 
(JM) 
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JI*o obtain ah overall view of the audito- 
ry training equipment used in Califor- 
nia. 27 different models of nine makes 
/of auditory training systems were sub- 



jected to an acoiistieal. quality control, 
and ediieational analysis. I he test meth- 
ods used were those of the hearing* aid 
industry. An analysis of qiiestionnaiies 
sent to teaehers. speeches by llyinan 
(ioldberg and Richard .S. Cainpbell on 
amplineation systems, detinitions used, 
and procedures followed are provided. 
IMiysieal dl'scriptions and assessments of 
quality, pet forma nee, and edueaiioital 
suitability are given for each piece of 
equipment. Reeonimendations inehide 
suggestions that the industry work more 
closely w ith seluuds in designing systems 
and equipping classes, and that studies 
should be made at 3 -year intervals to 
assure eontiniiing improvenients in edu- 
cational aniplilieat ion equipment. Ap- 
pendixes ineliide the edueatioiiarqiies- 
tiomiiiire, a harmonic distortion guide, 
and a list of the manufacturers. (JM) 
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I'.DR.S not available 
I'eaeliers College l*ress, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 525 West 120 I he Street. New 
York, New York 10027. 

Descriptors: exeeptional ehild research; 
aurally handieappeiU/langiiage ability; 
aswei'ative learning; age dilTerc*iicc*s; 
word recognition; testing; viKabulary 
skills; association (psychological); paired 
associate learning 

Results are reported of live studies of 
word meanings and associations of the 
deaf ehild. .Subjects from two oral 
schools for the deaf and a group of 
nortnally hearing students were given a 
word association test. 'Hie generally 
higher same form class responses of 
subjects form oral school B were thought 
to reflect their language instriietion 
which emphasi/ed grammatical struc- 
ture. On a continuous assiK'iation task, 
deaf children performed relatively well 
compared to a standard for hearing 
children in grade 7. On a test of WTitten 
meanings, results revealed that deaf 
children used more associations in delin- 
ing than hearing children, and they gave 
fewer adequate delinitions. Another in- 
vc.stigation showed that the two grixips 
of deaf children were less able than the 
hearing to identify synonyms and asso- 
ciations c'orrcetly. In a study of alterna- 
tive word meanings, the item context 
had essentially no effect on the perform- 
ance of deaf subjects while the peiform- 
ance of hearing subjects was depressed 
by misleading contexts, fhe overall re- 
sults showed the deaf tO be deficient in 
verbal association in comparison to the 
hearing and showed a lack of improve- 
ment with age in the deaf groups. It was 
suggested that verbal achivement and 
behavior patterns of the deaf be studied 



without ciHiliniious compaiison with die 
heal ing. (R.l) 
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Vi'iidi'iuie \('lii«*M*iiu*iit T«*M IN'rfiiriii- 
uiH'i* of lli'iiriiig linpiiirrd Stiidt*ii|«», 
( iiili'il .Slali*^: Spring 1969. Diilii 
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Deseriptois: exeeptional chifil leseaielr. 
am ally handieapped: aeadetnie aehieve- 
meiit: national surveys; statistieal data: 
test validity; test reliahility; age differ- 
ences: deaf; hard of heating; aehievc- 
ment tests; Stanford Aehievement Tests 



I he objeetivos of the annual survey oTf 
hearing tmpaiied ehildien and yotith 
whieh are presented are toeolleet. proe- 
ess. and disseminate statistieal inrorma- 
tion on eharaeteristies of all hearing 
impaired individtials thnxigh eollege 
age. One aspeet of this work is dcserihetl 
through restilis of the administration of 
the .Stanfoid Aeliievement tests (Torm 
W) tt) abtutt 12,000 hearing impaired 
children from 70 sehools and .59 elasscs. 
a description of the tests, the methodolo- 
gy and sotirees of the data, and the 
qualifications and limitations of the data 
are itieliuled. Also provideil are detailed 
tables of the results of the test batteries 
and a deseription of these tables. It was 
noted that the test results should be 
considered limited bc*.atise the .Stanford 
Achieve ment Tests were developed Tor 
hearing students. Appendixes ineliide an 
atimial census form, a description ofihe 
sub-tests of the Wcehslcr, ami a list of 
panieipatiiig sehools. (JM) 
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Descriptors: exceptional ehild research: 
aurally handieapped; instriietional mate- 
rials; teaching machines; aiiiliovisiiat 
aids; programed instriietion; self pacing 
machines; aiitoinstriietional aids; hin- 
giiage instruct ion; voeabniary ilevelop- 
111 ell t; l.angiiage Master 



The use of the l.anguage Master ma- 
chine for vocabulary instiuetion with 
hearing impaired children w;is examined 
to compare its effeetiveness with tradi- 
tional teaching priKcilurcs. The results 
showed no signilii:ant ilifferciiecs in vo- 
cabulary gains between the two meth- 
ods^ hut the authors suggested that the 
use of the l.anguage Master provides the 
additional advantages of freeing the 
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teacher from certain routine activities, 
and enabling the child to assume in* 
creased indepenilenee and participation 
in the leaining process. ( K O) 
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Tii«* Hrluiimidiip Briwei'n Kurly .Muii> 
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Pittsburgh University, Pennsylvania, 
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Oflice Of I'diiealion (DHHW), Washing- 
ton, I). C. 
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Descriptors; except ionai child research; 
aurally handicapped; achievement; com- 
munication (tlK)iight tran Tcr); language 
skills; psyeh(K*diie:itionul processes; lan> 
guage tests; linger spelling; sign lan- 
guage; early experiences; skill develop- 
ment; speech skills; reading skills; writ- 
ing skills; lipreading; personal adjust- 
ment; language development; social ad- 
just ment 



An investigation was undertaken to de- 
termine whether early manual commu- 
nication with deaf children influences 
their subsequent :iequisition of intelligi- 
ble speech, residing ability, speech read- 
ing ability, written language, and psy- 
chosocial :idjiistment. 1‘he design in- 
volved matched piiirs of subjects because 
of the large number of variables which 
needed to be controlled. Harly manual 
communication , was the independent 
variable. One subject ofy^cacb matched 
pair was a deaf child who had learned 
manual communication from infancy, 
rhe other was a deaf child who had not. 
•rom live schools for the deaf\ii prelim- 
nary matching led to 105 children of 
leaf parents being matched vaih 337 
l^cuf childien of hearing parenW All 
children .were 10 years of age or ^er. 
Dina eolleeted by parental quest ibn- 
naires were used in pairing of childrc^,. 
Pairs of subjects were matched and. 
tested with regani to several variables. 
rhe deaf children who had learned to 
communicate manually from infancy 
were superior to tin: group without early 
communication experiences in spcc- 
chreading, rending, and written lan- 
guage. It was eoheliided that, when the 
influence of early mnniiat communica- 
tion is present, this influence helps the 
development of conventional language 
skills. (JC) 
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Hanson, Ciracc Hncn And Others 
|(elalionships among AucliologieuI 
StatUHy LinguiHlie Skills^ Visiual- Motor 
Percept lon^ and Acuclemic Acliieve- 
ment of Deaf r.ldldren* Final Hcqiort. 



Texas University. .Austin 
Office Of lidiieation (DHHW), Washing- 
ton, I). (*., Bureau Of Research 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; perception; psy- 
eholingiiisties; academic achievement; 
visual perception; perception tests; per- 
ceptual motor coordination: reading 

tests: language ability; deaf 

To iletermine whether interrelationships 
existed anumg visual motoi* perception, 
linguistic skills, academic achievement, 
and tiK aiidiologieal status of deaf child- 
ren, 199 siibjc*cts functioning from diilL 
noi mat to superior in intelligenccj;i]^d 
5.6 to II) were studied. I’he rcsi7lts of 
the testing revealed that vRual-motor- 
pereeptiial dysfunction is more frequent- 
ly found in deaf than hearing children',- 
and this lag does not seem to be the 
result of brain damage; a visual percep- 
tual lag is m«)re often found in those 
who test at a dull normal level; and a 
positive relationship exists between vis- 
ual motor perception and intelligence, 
linguistic ability, and academic statics. 
Some recommendations werq that differ- 
ential diag;iostic testing should' include 
assessnK'nt of visual motor perceptual 
functioning, training in this function 
should be eniphasi/cd throughout elc- ’ 
mentary school, motor encoding should 
be used fur concept learning, a refined 
te;ieher evaluatam scale for assessing 
language is needed, and further studies 
along tlK'se lines should be made. 
(Aiithor/JM) 
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Quigley. .Stephen P. 
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Illinois University, Drbana, Institute Of 
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Rehabilitation .Services Administration 
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De.seiiptors:i exceptional child research; 
aurally tvindicapped; finger spelling; col- 
lege choice; supervisors; language abili- 
ty; residential schools; occupational sur- 
veys; ,*idiiiinistrator evaluation; program 
evaluation; research reviews (publica- 
tions); standards; manual commiinica-’ 
tion; college students; academic ability 

One of three projects included examined 
the effects of combined speech and 
lingcrspelling on the development of 
language and communication using a 
survey of over 200 subjects from six 
residenti;il schools. The results showed 
that fingerspelling in combination with 
speech Iciids to improved achievement, 
shows no detrimental effects on the 
;icquisition of oral skills, is best with 
young children, and is useful enough to 
indicate that those working with the 
deaf should be familiar with manual 
communication. A second study was 



conducted to determine the success of - 
tlie deaf attending regular i list it iit ions of 
higher education. Results iiuliealed that 
those attending regular institutions came 
from socioeeononite b;iekgroiuuls simi- 
lar to the general college population, 
their school background was generally 
in oral residential schools, and success- 
ful completion dcpendciT simply oivaca- 
deiiiic ability. An ongoing project to 
investigate occupational status is men- 
tioned. Results of a siiivey eoneeming 
supervision and supervisors in pnigrams * 
for the deaf indicated the following 
needs: increased supervision, improved 
quality of supervision, setting profes- 
sional standards for supervisors, and 
discuss iofl and resolution of prohlems in 
, supervision by profess i«inal persons in 
education. (JM) 
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Descriptors: except ion;d child research; 
aurally handicapped; cl ass room commu- 
nication; classroom obscrv;ition tech- 
niques;. interaction p*-occss analysts; stu- 
dent teacher relationship; age dilTcr- 
cncc.s; communication (thought trans- 
fer); teaching metluHts; oral commimica- 
lion; manual e«)pinniinication 

To develop a sy.steni for making systcin- 
V atic observations of classroom commu- 
nicative interaction, to provide guide- 
lines for its utili/;ition. and to suggest 
applications of this system to problems 
in the deveUipmcnt of eoniniunication 
skills. 94 deaf children were directly 
observed in class interaction. Anevaliia- 

- tion-inslniment-was-developed.fronKtlic-^_. 
t- landers system and employed 20 eatc- J 
gorics and II modes of deXTiption. 
Results showed that in all grade levels/ 
the majority of communication was/ 
teacher initiated, but that at higher 
levels there was a gradual increase in 
.student response and initiation. (Ques- 
tioning and informing were the two 
most frequently observed categories 
used by teachers in both language-de- 
pendent and spcciati/ed instructiixi; 
these categories were also the ones used 
most frcqueiitty by students in initiating 
communicali^q, ‘The oral nuxlc was 
predominant at juimary and intermedi- 
ate levels in thiNdny and residential 
schools in which dahi^was gathered, but 
non-oral modes increased noticeably on 
the high school level in the residential 
school but not in the day school. .Sugges- 
tions were that this instrument be used 

in further research in an effort to :idjiist 
the behavior of Titiidents and teachers. 

(JM) 
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Hritl. Richard (i. And Others 
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(X^rtptors. exceptional child research; 
aurally hanilicapped; emotionally d is- 
le f bed; ease studies (ec^ocation); behav- 
ior change; parent attitudes; reading 
achievement; arithmetic; parent coon- 
‘ • sclirig; program evaluation; reinforce- 

ment. student evaluationi clinical diag- 
*nosi'>^djustnicnt (to environment) 

lo modify behavior and teach basic 
^ » skills and subject n3atter, 16 emotionally 

disturbed deaf boys were involved ih a 
pilot project to enable them to rctorn to 
f rgiA ittr^Tasses 1 hc program featured a 
small st;dT*puptl ratio, application of 
behavior modification tcchniqocs. engi- 
neered instruction. individoali/.cd sclf- 
mstmctional curricolum materials, coor- 
^ dinated classroom and dormitory activi- 

ties, manual coinmunicaiion, and parent 
etlucation. Results showed that changes 
in class conduct and self-control were 
. signiBcant; reading skills showed gooil . 
improvement; significant gains were 
made in aritlimctic; interpersonal rap- 
port improved anSong the btiys and also 
with adults; and parents were enthosias- 
tic about changes in their children. One 
of the 16 boys is deceased, one retdrned 
to a psychiatric hospital, and eight of the 
remaining 14 (>ccame siiccessfol partici- 
pants in regular classes for the deaf, 
hxtensive appendixes, tables, lists of 
figorcs pertaining to the project rcsolts, 
and ease studies are included* 
(.Aothor/JM) 
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Descriptors, exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; commonication 
(thooght transfer); student teacher rela- 
tionship; communication skills; recep- 
tive langoagc; expressible langoagc; oral 
communication; manual commonica- 
tron. classriK>m observation tcchniqocs 

To provide a qoantifiablc instroment for 
direct observation and measorement of 
commonication in classes for deaf child- 
ren, an instroment based on Flandcr's 
categories was developed and tested. 
I*hc system used 20 categories of corh-^ 
inunication (nine teacher initiated, nine 
student initiated, and two lack of com- 






monication) and 1 1 modes of Commiini* 
cation; classes from primary through' 
high schiH>l were, observed. The rcsoltS 
indicated that teachers dominated initia- 
tion of classroom commonication, that 
qocst inning and informing were the 
most osed categories, that in the lower 
grades informittg was the most frcqocnt 
student response while ‘in high school 
qocstioning was, and that no real rcia* 
tionrvhtp coold be discovered between 
mode of commonication and categories. 
Conclosions were that the instroment 
appeared effective for observation, and 
that research is needed into the relation- 
ship of teacher versos stodent initiated 
communication. (.IM) 
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Joiner^ l.cc M. And Otlicrs 
Bn*dicling the Academic Achievement 
of the AroUHticully-lmpalr<^l Using 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
'"aurally handicapped; ability identifica- 
tion; self concept; self cvaloation; aca-^^^ 
dcmic achievement; intelligence tests;' 
evaluation; predictive ability (testipg) 

'I'o determine whether and to what ex- 
tent a measure of intelligence adds to 
the predictive efficiency of self concept 
of academic ability in hearing impaired 
students, 80 stodents from grades 10, 1 1,\ 
and 12 were studied. Comparative data 
came from approximately 1800 non im- 
paired tenth grade stodents. Mcasorcs 
used were intelligence, grade point aver- 
age (G1*A) in academic sobjccts, and self 
concept of academic ability (SCA). ‘I*hc 
results showed that the correlation be- 
tween SC A and GPA is always larger 
than that between IQ and GPA; since 
Sc* A and IQ show less than 25% shared 
variation, the inference is that they do 
not measure the same thing; and behav- 
iors of the hearing impaired and nonim- 
paired arc similar cnoogh to osc the 
same measorement formola l*hc ao- 
thor's conclosion is that the stodent s 
estimate of his ability may affect his 
achievement more than his intelligence. 
Tables of. results and measorement for- 
mulas arc inclodcd. (JM) 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aorally handicapped; finger spelling; 



language development; commiinicatiim 
skills; fnahual communication; oral 
communication; sign language; language 
ability; reading ability; academic 
achicvcmi^tit; deaf; teaching methods; 
Rochester Method » 

I’wo studies were made of the RiKhcstci 
Method of combining tingcrspclling 
with speech and of its ctTccts on develop- 
ment of language and communication in 
profoundly, prclingiially deaf children. 

A survey tested sqhoql pciformanccs of 
200 subjects from six residential schools 
for the deaf, three of which used the 
Rochester Method and three which used 
various combinations of oral and man- 
ual communication methods. An experi- 
mental study compared two matched 
groups of 16 deaf children, one using the 
Rochester and the other the oral meth- 
od, after 4 years on measures of lan- 
guage and communication, Ihc survey 
showed children using the RiKhestcr 
Method were superior on mersiircs in- 
volving meaningful language. Ihc cv 
pcrimental study also indicated that 
those using the Rochester Method ex- 
ceeded the oilier’ on reading, written 
language,. and spccchrcading abilities. It 
was thus concluded that the Rochester 
Method can lead to higher scholastic 
achievement, need r it deter acquisition 
of oral skills, and is more beneficial 
when started with younger children. (JH) 
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Vaughn, Gwenyth R. . 

Eilurution of Driif nnd llani of Hear- 
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EDRS not available 

Dcpartmc\ Of Speech Pathology And 
Aodiology, Idaho State University, Po* 
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Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aorally handicapped; rcgolar class place- 
ment; program evaluation; adults; aca- 
demic education; technical education; 
.special priigrams; molt i ply handicapped; 
communication skills; ancillary services; 
teaching methods 

‘fhe purpose of the project was to deter- 
mine the effectiveness of a trade, techni- 
cal, and academic program in existing 
educational facilities when certain tech- 
niques were introduced to help over- 
come commonication problems fur lim- 
ited hearing persons: deaf, partially 
hearing, hard <if hearing, moltiply hand- 
icapped. Various supportive techniques 
were introduced to. aid the educational 
achievement of 41 hearing, impitired 
students at Idaho State Universtty\in- 
cloding the following: training in com- 
monication skills; special assistance in 
classroom and assigned work; and devel- 
opment of personal-social orientation. 
Student achievement was assessed by 
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prc- and post-program testing, rating^, 
committees., and degree of job satisfac- 
tion (enmloyee. employer). Results indi* 
cated ^(nut comprehensive supportive 
measures can provide a means of assist- 
ing . the hearing impaired to develop 
their full educational potential within 
educational facilities for the normally 
hearing. ’I’he study recommends wider 
establishment of supportive programs, 
creation of multidisciplimiry trainee- 
ships. national consultant piKils. and 
centra) data collection. UK/Aiithor) 
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Deseriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; lipreading; success 
factors; deaf; language skills; memory; 
intelligence factors; neurological defects; 
visual perception; auditory perception; * 
hearing loss; verbal ability; nonverbal 
ability; reading comprehension; compo- 
sition skills (literary); motor develop- 
ment; sensory integration 

*lo i nvestigate the problem of spee- 
ch reading failure, a battery of tests was 
administered to 60 deaf children, half of 
them poor learners and half goinl. Re- 
sults indicated that those who developed 
speechreading did so at an e;irly age and 
could deal with words, phrases, and 
sentences spoken at any rate whereas 
poor learners comprehended only words 
Spolcen slowly. Chx)d learners were supe- 
rior on measures of intellectual ability, 
reading comprehension and written lan- 
guage. and sequential and spatial memo- 
ry. Factorial analyses also indicated that 
the good learners had more highly inte- 
grated and organised mental abilities. 
Neurological studies revealed positive 
neurological signs in poor learners; clec- 
troencephalographic studies did not dis- 
crim inatc significantly between the good 
and poor learners but did distinguish 
between the brain functioning of deaf 
and hearing children; ophthalmological 
studies indicated a high incidence of 
visual abnormalities in both experimen- 
tal groups. (Author/JD) 
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Descriptors: exceptiomil child research; 
aurally handicapped; mental health; psy- 
chiatric services; psychological evaliia* 
lion; adults; psychotherapy; twins; sla* 
lislical data; communication problems; 
research needs; family problems; per- 
s<inaliiy; emotionally disturbed 

In response to the growing concern with 
the psychiatric needs of the deaf, infor- 
maiiiin from two slalislically representa- 
tive and independent samples, the total 
New York State population of literate 
deaf persons’ over twelve years of age. 
and deaf iwias of all ages living in the 
eastern half of the United Stales, were 
studied, ’fhe report contains results of 
research, programs, psychiatric treat- 
meul areas, and outlines recommenda- 
tions for future work. Chapters on deaf- 
ness and depression, and communicating 
with the deaf have been added. (GD) 
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Craig. Helen B. 

Reinforring Appriipriulo Visual At- 
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Three experitnenis were undertaken in- 
volving aurally handicapped children 
with visual attending problems (ages 6 
to 10 years) to determine whether or not 
operant conditioning could increase vis- 
ual attending. From lows of attending 
approximately 25% of the lime, at the 
end of the experiments the attending 
lime had increased to about 80% over- 
all. The experiments used bhcavior 
modification techniques including posi- 
tive reinforcement (with and without 
extinction) with lokeas and eventually 
only social reinforcement. The experi- 
ments Were considered a succc.ss. (J M) 
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McConnell, Freeman; Horton, Kathryn 
B. 

A llonu? Teaching Program for l*ar- 
cnlM of Very Young Deaf Childn^n. 
Final Report. 

Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tcn- 
ncs.scc. School Of Medicine 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
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Descriptors: exceptional ehild research; 
aurally handicapped; preschool pro- 
grams; parent participation; auditory 
training; auditory evaluation; hearing 
aids; parent education; deaf; language 
development; hearing loss; parent atti- 
tudes; infancy 



A dcnuinstratibn honiic provided a par- 
ent oriented program an^ aiidiologic 
management for 94 deaf ^rcschixilers 
(mean age 2 years 4^ionths). Each child 
underwent a trial period with difl'crent 
hearing aitL before permanent recont; 
mendation was made. Parents were pre- 
sent at these clinic sessions; they also 
received instruction in how to encourage 
auditoiy beh«^vior. orient the child to 
sound, and talk to the child. F’indings 
over 3 years indicated that langiiagV age 
growth accelerated while performance 
age and nonverbal mental age remained 
linear. Also, ability to use amplification 
from the wearable hearing aid im- 
proved. with an improved mean thresh- 
old response to spoken voice of more 
than 20 dB. I'he parents mobih>cd 
themselves into pressure groups result- 
ing in legislation for education of deaf 
prescho<ilers. Community approval of 
the project resulted in continuance of its 
services after federal funding ceased. 
(Author/JD) 
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i.iiterman. David M. 

A Par4*nl-(Vnlop4*d Nup>*ery Priigram 
for . Pr4*-Sch4M»l Deaf CtiildiH'n. Final 
Report. 

Emerson College. Boston. Massachu- 
setts 

Office Of l^iication (DHEW). Washing- 
ton, D. C.. Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf.hc 
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guage development 

A nursery program for 48 deaf children 
aged from I 1/2 to 3 years reqiiir active 
participation of the parents. Parents 
selected the program, tutored their and 
other children, observed behavior in the 
nursery which included hearing child- 
ren, and participated in discussion of 
family problems. In followup, about 
three-fourths of (he children and of (heir 
parents were rated above average by 
classroom teachers of (he deaf. Howev- 
er, these results may have been due to 
the pas.sive admission procedures. Par- 
ents who were not middle class seeking 
or who had severe personal problems 
did not appear ;o benefit. Those who 
were became active lobbyists for deaf 
children in the state: ( Au(hor/J D) 
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tion; predictive ability (testing); Hiskey 
Nebraska Test of Learning Aptitude 

The purpose of this research was to 
explore the relationship between the 
learning age obtaine'd in the Hiskey- Ne* 
braska Test of Learning Aptitude (Re- 
vised) and several achievement scales to 
determine whether the Hiskey test could 
be used as a predictor oL^acadcmic 
achievement for deaf children. Sobjecis 
were 235 deaf children broken into 
seven groups by age and grade level. 
Tests administered along with the II is- 
key- Nebraska were the Stanford 
Achievement, Gates Reading, and Met- 
ropolitan Achievement Tests. A t eacher 
Rating Scale was also used. Arithmetic 
Compilation and Arithmetic Reasoning 
showed the highest and most consistent 
correlations at all age levels (generally 
at the .05 level of confidence). Low 
correlations were obtained mostly in . 
areas requiring reading skills. Signifi- 
cant and high correlations (.05 signifi- 
cance on all tests) were found in the low 
elementary and advanced high school 
years, indicating that it may be possible 
to predict academic achievement at 
these levels with. the Hiskey-Nebraska 
lest. However, few significant correla- 
tions were obtained for the upper ele- 
mentary years (fifth through ninth year 
levels). The cause of failure was not 
determined, hot several causes were sug- 
gested. *rhree graphs and 26 correlation 
tables are provided. (HK) 
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McConnell, L'reeman And Others 
A Study of (,urr4;nl Pracl let's* in Edu- 
cation for llard*of-llraring C^hildnm. 
Final Report, 

American Speech And Hearing Assso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., Joint Com- 
mittee On Audiology And Education Of 
The Deaf 

Office Of Education (DHEW)rWashing- 
ton, D. C. 
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Descriptive data were gathered from 
state departments of education and 
health, liKal school districts, speech and 
hearing clinics, and residential and day 
schools for the deaf and hard of hearing. 
Site visits were made to 10 school 
districts. Results demonstrated that 
more emphasis was being placed upon 
the identification of children with hear- 
ing loss than upon the education and 



continued re-evaloation of these child- 
ren. Site visits confirmed the impression 
that there was a lack of understanding of 
the special educational needs of hard of 
hearing children. State departments 
were generally unable to affect identifi- 
cation or educational programs. Schools 
for the deaf were frequently required, by 
default, to accept hard of hearing child- 
ren, hot only infrequently m;ide special 
provisions for them. Clinics identified 
their chief fonctibh as providing identifi- 
cation and communication skills devel- 
opment services for preschool children. 
Rccommend’itions were made involving 
educational, leadership, and research 
needs. ( Aothor/JD) 
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(.Joigley, Stephen I*. And Others 
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of Yoiinii; Draf AHuIIm in lllinoiM, 
Illinois ' University, Urbana, Institute 
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Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHHW), Washington, D. C:. 
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A questionnaire was used to obtain 
information from 464 hearing impaired 
individuals concerning occupational sta- 
tus and to determine any relationship* 
between types of educational programs 
attended and later (Kcopational achieve- 
ment. Subjects had attended exclusively 
one of four types of programs: residen- 
tial, day school programs in Chicago, 
day school programs in other areas of 
Illinois, and public school classes for the 
general population. Analysis of the data 
revealed similarities among groups in 
wages received for given occupations 
and job satisfaction. Residential groups 
reported lower hearing ability and so- 
cio-economic level. Nomresidential 
groups, reported more professional, tech- 
nical, and clerical employment; more 
social and * marital involvement with 
normally hearing persons; better oral 
communication skills; a greater value on 
oral communication as related to job 
performance and advancement. (JB) 
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Hearing aid output was measured for .six 
brands of induction loop, amplification 
(II. A) equipment in 10 classrooms. Re- 



sults indicated acoustic gain ranged 
from 30 to 65 dB and amount of amplifi- 
cation was directly related to ihe dist- 
ance of the aid from a segment of the 
loop. Differences among the I LA sys- 
tems were found for frequency response 
curves and fur hearing aid oiilpiU when 
switched from microphone to loop posi- 
tion, when one of two ditTerent teacher's 
microphones was used, and when the 
orientation of the aid lo the loop was 
changed. In some instances, high noise 
levels were generated internally and, in 
others, traced to external sources. 
/I’eacher naivete and insiiflicient techni- 
cal information from inaniifactiirers also 
contributed to variable system perform- 
ance. Only two ll.A installations were 
judged satisfactory in performance. 
(Aiithor/JD) 
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rhe various chapters present recent 
thinking and research on language de- 
velopment and acquisition, particularly 
as relate^to the acquisition of language 
by dcyifchildren. I’opics include: I’he 
Capacity for Language Acquisition (spe- 
cifically, the acquisition of syntax), by 
David McNeill; Implications for Lan- 
guage and Cognition, by Hans Ci. I’urth; 
Language Acquisition of Deaf ( 'liildren, 
by Robert I.. Cooper and Joseph Rosen- 
ste i n; I .a ngoage Researcl i in Othe r 
Countries fhan the United States, by 
Stephen I*. (Joigley; Language Instruc- 
tion for the IXaf, by Bhilip J. .Schmitt; 
and Acquisition of Language by Deaf 
Children with Other Disabilities, by 
E’rank B. Withrow. (KW) 
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ics; audilory cvaliialion; hard of hear- 
ing; parent attitiides; multiply handi- 
capped: eniotionjil development; resi- 
dential schools: student placement; lan- 
guage development 

The development and progress of 20 
children in a residential oral school for 
the deaf were studied over 7 years 
through testing, observation, and exami- 
nation of scliool records, i’ollowup was 
* done when the children were in tlieir 
loth and I ttli years of schind. Audiolog- 
ic examinations were also given. Results 
indicated that none of the 20 had his 
deafness iliscovered in infancy or re- 
ceived followup by immediate, parent 
orienteil tlierapy. Oned'oiirth of the 
group should have been placed in pro- 
grams for tlie liard of hearing, not deaf; 
one-third in programs for tlie niiiltiply 
handicapped. Hoys were more handi- 
capped in learning than were girls, i-dii- 
cational needs involved consiileration of 
the effects of early residential placement 
and alternatives to it and better under- 
standing of language learning and of 
developmental stages of growtii and 
emotional factors in learning. 
(Author/JD) 
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I’risina. I). Robert; Johnson*. Donald D. 

A Noiivorhiil llouring TchI for (Uiihl-.. 
nm with IhaifiioHHv 
Ciallaiidet (’ollege. Washington. D. C. 
Office Of Education (DMIiW). Washing- 
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Ciallaiidet College, Idorida Avenue And 
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20002. 
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ch(X)l (’hildren; Audiometrie Tests;eval- 
nation methods; scn.sory integration; 
tactual perception; testing; Hekesy Audi- 
ometry; Mixlitied Ascending Hekesy 

liight experiments were completed in 
the development and qiiantincatton of 
vibrotactile conditioning procedures 
that led tu the measure iiient of hearing 
in hearing and deaf subjects ranging 
from adults to 2 1/2 year olds. A modifi- 
cation of the Radiocar H-70A bone 
conduction transducer was coupled with 
the Cirason-Stadler B-KOO Hekesy audi- 
ometer to provide a programcd^stimiihis 
used to instruct, nonverbally, deaf and 
hearing subjects to perform routine He- 
kesy audiometry. Cross- miulality gener- 
alization from a vibrotactilc to an audi- 
tory stiniiiliis was found to take place 
routinely in all age groups. A modifica- 
tion to the B-KOO audiometer was devel- 
oped that wuiild allow a single press of 
the response switch by the subject to 
measure his ascending threshold, fhis 
priKcdiirc. referred to as (Modified As- 
cending Hekesy (MAH)) was found to be 
effective with children as young as 2 1/2 
to 3 1/2 years of age. (Author) 
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IX'scriptors* exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; language develop- 
ment; audiovisual instruction; lipread- 
ing; instructional films; teaching meth- 
ods; program descriptions; IllinoisConi- 
miinication Scale 

fhree hundred and six Kmm cartridge- 
type films were prixhiced to provide ileaf 
children instruction in and practice with 
noun vocabulary, question forms, prepo- 
sitions. and speechreading. I'ilnis were 
placed in 12 classes. Metluxl of presenta- 
tion and tinie'^spent was determined by 
individual teachers, most of whom had 
attended a three-day orientation work- 
sluip. Ciroiip I, consisting of 3K children 
(median age K.6) worked with tlie 
projectors and language films siniilar to 
but not a part of the experimental films 
for one year. Ctroiip 11 (43 children. 
Ninedian age 7.6) used the experimental 
films for one year, (iroiip 111 (29 child- 
ren, median age f .6) used both groups of 
films during twi years. I'o determine 
progress ^in speejehreading ability, the 
Illinois rommiitilcation .Seale (Borni B) 
was administered to caeh class before 
and after eaeh year. Ciroiip III showed a 
50% improvement in speeeh reading 
ability over the two years. (Jroiip I 
improved 2^.740? while Ciroiip II 
sluiwed 12.00% improvement. Reasons 
suggested for this arc differences in 
intelligence, previous cdiii^ation. and 
age. and greater similarity than had 
been thought between the experimental 
and nim-experi mental films, fhe major 
criticism related to content (unrelated 
noun vocabulary). Appendixes include 
the Illinois rommiinication Scale and 
tlie Iwaluation questionnaire. (KW) 
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methods; reading instruction: lipread- 
ing^'lteaf ediicatioii: language develop- 
rhent 

fo compare three pr(K.*es\cs fiv teaching 
deaf children to read. 54 deaf children 
(ages six. eight, and *10 years) were 
matched according to age. sex. hearing 
level, intelligence. Micioeconomic level, 
and reading abilities, amt were iandoni- 
ly. assigned to one of three groups, 
(iroiip A subjects were given a stiriiiilus 
which consisted of the read form, the 
speechread form, and an illustrative pic- 
ture. (iroiip H presentation included 
only the read wiird and a picture. Ciroiip 
(* subjects were given the reail word and 
the speechread wont. A filmed teaching 
machine procedure was iiseil (10 presen- 
tations over two weeks). A battery of 
posttests measured changes in learning 
among 27 variables. Results showed 
.Situation A superior to H on .Sentence 
and Paragraph (\uii prehens ion in read- 
ing (no differences between B and ('). 
Ciroiip A was superior to (* in spee- 
chreading and error scores, indicating 
that all tiircc cues (read form, spee- 
ch read form, and picture) provided for 
most elTective learning, nnd that spee- 
chreading is a noteworthy factor in 
learning to read. Appendixes include the 
film format, tests of word recognition, 
sentence comprehension, and paragraph 
comprehension, and a bibliography. 
(KW) I 
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A picture identification test. for meitsiir- 
ing speech discrimination ability in > 
hearing-impaired children was devel- 
oped in two phases. In the first phase the 
word stimuli were evaluated to deter- 
mine whether they were within the 
recognition vocabulary of the children 
and whether the pictorial representa- 
tions of the words were adequate. Before 
the seeond phase, the test was revised to 
consist of 25 plates with six pictures on 
each plate, with^lnly four of the pictures 
on each plate used as test stimuli. These 
four lists were give'h^to 61 hearing-im- 
paired children on two separate iKca- 
sions. The results indicate reliability 
coefficients in excess of 0^87 for all four 
lists, with mean differenees of less than 
3% and correlation coefficients between 
lists greater than 0.84. The test appears 
to bo a potentially valuable clinical tool 
in pediatric audiology. The name select- 
ed is the Word Intelligibility by Picture 
Identification test (WIPI). (Author) 
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velopment; learning characteristics 

*1 he extent of hearing loss, the audiome- 
tric configiiratian, the sound awareness 
levels for complex sounds, and the re- 
sponse to amplification were studied in a 
selected sample of 19 hearing-impaired 
children horn during. the 1963-64 rubel- 
la epidemic in the mid South, fne 
children ranged in .nge from three 
years- eight month.s, to three years-elev- 
en months. Iheir physical growth and 
development were assessed, and their 
intellectual functioning was evaluated 
with selected items from the Nebraska 
'I’est of Learning Aptitude. The degree 
of hearing loss and the configuration in 
general were compared to .studies by 
Fisch, el. al. The lack of any one,, 
predominant type of audiometric curve 
in the sample suggests the 1963*64 ru- 
bella child cannot be easily categorized. 
It was found these childrei^ were afflict- 
ed with rather profound hearifig losses, 
and that the later the iKCurdnce of 
rubella in the mother the less severe 
hearing loss in the child. The height, 
weight, and head circumferences mea- 
sured below age level. Intellectual func- 
tioning was found al or above age level 
in opposition to findings of Myklebusl, 
Vernon and Miller; however, these 
ehildren had all received structured 
home teaching. (GD) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
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Two special classrooms were provided 
for 20 students at the preschcMl and 
.Jkindergarten level who had severe hear- 
ing impairments. Two teachers and two 
instructional aides conducted classroom 
activities centered around sense training 
(visualt tactile, and auditory experi- 



ences). ^ech development and com- 
munication skills were desired out- 
come^ To measure student gains in 
eight subiesi areas, the Nebraska Test of 
Learning Aptitude was administered. In 
one year, the preschool students made 
and average growth of one year and 1 1 
months in mean learning age. The kin- 
dergarten group showed an average gain, 
of one year and five months in mean 
learning age. Student records, samples 
of classwork, and teacher wrUten reports 
on each student (including sense train- 
ing, socialization, responsibility, basic 
learning skills, and language develop- 
ment) correlated with the test data. 
(KW) 
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Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
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To evaluate the effectiveness of low-fre* 
quency amplification, three classrooms 
were equipped in an experimental de* 
sign in which the teacher spoke simulta- 
neously through two different amplify- 
ing systems, a' low-frequency auditory 
training unit (Suvag I) and a conven- 
tional unit (Warren T-2). Thirty pres- 
chool deaf children were matched and 
assigned to either unit. The same type of 
output transducers were utilized for all 
the children. Teachers Used the Verbo- 
tonal Method (primarily an auditory 
program) for habilitation. The low-fre- 
quency unit produced a greater acoustic 
response below 500 Hz. Hearing aids 
were selected that produced frequency 
responses similar to the training units 
(the Mini Suvag for Children on the 
low-frequency unit, the Zenith Vocalizer 
II for the conventional unit). A Bruel 
and Kjaer t system was used to evaluate 
the training units and hearing aids. The 
Mini Suvag, capable of simultaneously 
driving a vibrator and a headset, had a 
greater low-frequency response. (KW) 
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The study recorded the phonological 
development of seven deaf children, 
initially aged II to 32 months, during 
the first year of a parent-guidance pro* 
gram emphasizing vocalization and opti* 
mal use of residual hearing. 1’ape* re- 
corded sarhples of 30 vocalizations were 
periodically transcribed, and analyzed. 
Results show that central vowels tended 
to predominate at all stages. Phonemes 
used the children increa.sed during 
training, though performance remained 
inferior to that of hearing children pre- 
viously studied. Significani gains made 
through training indicate that - c«irly 
speech rehabilitation can be advanta- 
geous to the young deaf child. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30087 

EC 03 0087 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Sep 70 lOp. 

Vernon, McCay; Koh, Soon 
Early Manual <U>mmunicalion and 
: Deaf Children V Achieve men I. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals Of The Deaf; VI 15 
N5 P527*36Sep 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; manual communi- 
cation; finger spelling; sign language; 
oral communication; social adjustment; 
academic achievement; communication 
skills; deaf 

Research on the elTccts of finger spelling 
and the language of signs on the educa- 
tional and social development of deaf 
children is summarized. Reported is a 
study comparing deaf students who were 
exposed to manual communication from 
infancy with students exposed to oral 
communication alone (speech, speech 
reading, and amplification). Areas of 
comparison were academic achieve- 
ment, communication skills, and psy- 
chological adjustment. It was found that 
the early manual communication stu- 
dents exhibited better overall education- 
al achievement (including superiority in 
reading skills and written language). No 
differences were found in speech intelli- 
gibility and speech reading, or in psy- 
chological adjustment. It is concluded 
that early manual communication facili- 
tates educational achievement and lin- 
guistic development, and docs not hurt 
speech and .specchreading skills or psy- 
chological adjustment. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30098 

EC 03 0098 ED 043 172 

Publ. Date Dec 69 36p. 

Matkin, Noel D. 

Analysis of a Recorded Test for ihe 
Measurement of Hearing in Children. 
Northwestern University, Evanston. Illi- 
nois. Department Of Communicative 
Disorders 

Office Of Education (DHEW). Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Education For 
The Handicapped 
EDRS mf.hc 
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ORG-0-8-080 1 56.3526(032) 

BR.80156 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; audiometric tests; 
auditory evaluation; clinical diagnosis; 
tape recordings; preschool children; aur- 
at stimuli; auditory perception 

To study the feasibility of using filtered 
environmental sounds as test stimuli to 
determine the auditory sensitivity of 
young children, a tape recorded test was 
prepared using environmental sounds 
which retain their identity when filtered. 
Twenty normaUhearing preschooler^ 
and 40 hearing impaired children (20 
with flat sensori-ncural hearing losses, 
20 with high 'frequency impairments) 
were evaluated during test and retest 
sessions. The sound test yielded auditory 
thresholds for both groups of\ subjects 
which were judged as valid and reliable 
as those obtained from pure tone testing. 
Further testing is recommended before 
the test's potential as a clinical tool is 
determined. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 30347 

EC 03 0347 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 69 12p. 

Rcdell, Rayford C.; Calvert, Donald R. 
Factoni in Sercentng llrartng of the 
Newborn. 

San Francisco Hearing And Speech 
Center, California 
EDRS not available 

Journal Of Auditory Research; V9 N3 
P278-89 1969 

Descriptors: cxccptionnl child research; 
aurally handicapped; hearing loss; 
screening tests; infancy; nursing 

A pilot study was conducted on 3200 
neonates to determine the efflcacy of 
sci^eening hearing of the newborn. Also 
evaluated through studies on 2180 addi* 
tional neonates were the nurses* training 
to conduct the screening, and various 
commercial screening equipment. Stud- 
ied were characteristics of the child's 
response to different types of stimuli, 
sound pressure level, and behavioral 
condition of the baby when tested. It 
was learned that a nurse can be trained 
within two weeks, that a broad-band 
noise stimulus is more effleient than 
high-frequency warbled tones in evoking 
a response, and that screening was effee* 
tive in identifying hearing loss in new- 
borns in other than a high-risk category, 
as shown by followup studies. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30349 

EC 03 0349 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 70 Up. 

Rapin, Isabelle And Others 
Dtaipiosts of Hearing Loss in Infants 
UsinK Auditory Evoked Responses. 
EDRS not available 

Laryngoscope; V80 N5 P7I2-22 May 
1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapi^; hearing loss; audi- 
ometric tests; infants; stimulus behavior 

Eighty-six infants under one year of age 
were tested for hearing loss b« fi:cording 



auditory evoked responses (AER) during 
sleep. Responses to 100 presentations of 
a varying-frequency stimulus were re- 
corded. Data show that a valid clinical 
assessment of peripheral auditory func- 
tion by AER testing can be obtained in 
infants under one year of age. When 
threshold determination was made (on 
the first test in 75% of the cases), there 
was an excellent correlation with clini- 
cal follow-up. In no case was hearing 
worse than originally estimated. The ’ 
Indian follow-up time was nine months 
for the 27 infants followcd-up. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30350 

EC 03 0350 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jan 70 7p. 

Power, D. J. 

Sktll» Involved in Teaching the Deaf- 
•A Factor Analytic Study. 

EDRS not available 

Teacher Of The Deaf; V68 N399 PI 3-9 
Jan 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; teaching methods; 
teacher evaluation;' evaluation methods 

A Teaching Evaluation Report com- 
posed of 39 items was constructed and 
used as ratings for six teaching rounds 
with 45 children. The results of a factor 
analytic study indicated that many of 
the classroom skills involved in teaching 
deaf children arc clo^ly related to the 
skills necessary for teaching elementary 
school age hearing students. Oral and 
manual communication factors and a 
speech teaching factor appeared to be 
the skills specific to teaching deaf child- 
ren. (Author/RD) 

ABSTRACT 30512 

EC 03 0512 ED 015 603 

Publ. Date 66 132p. 

Kr-risen, Bjorn 

Teaching Beginning Rending to Hear- 
ing Impaired Children, Using a Vis- 
ual Method and Teaching Machines. 
Final Report. 

Minnesota University, Minneapolis 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

EDRS mf,hc 

OEG-7-33-0400-230 

BR-1204 

University Of Minnesota Bookstore, 
MinncapolLs, Minnesota 55455. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; reading materials; 
teaching methc^s; beginning reading; 
teaching machines; programed instruc- 
tion; reading instruction; programed 
materials; Honeywell University of Min- 
nesota Teaching Device (HUMID) 

To teach beginning reading to hearing 
impaired children through visual presen- 
tations, the prefect designed anid built a 
teaching niachinc, generated programs, 
and tested the system/( Honeywell Uni- 
versity of Minnesot^ Teaching Device 
or HUMID. Progranis incorporated var- 
ious techniques and new approaches. To 
test one of the programs with deaf and 
hard of hearing children, a group of 10 
first graders and a group of 9 and 10 
year old students from a remedial class 



were taught 34 programs. Control 
groups were also formed. Results of a 
tc.st Oil the concepts of the programs 
showed the first grade experimental 
group scored significantly better (at the 
.01 level) than its control group; the 
remedial experimental group scored bet- 
ter. (not significantly) than its control 
group. On standardized tests the first 
grade experimental group approached a 
difTcrcncc of statistical significance with 
scores higher than their control group, 
but no significant difTcrcnccs were found 
between the remedial experimental and 
control group? Additional studies are 
reported. It was concluded that an auto- 
mated system to teach reading non-oral- 
ly can be developed and that teaching 
machines have a place in classrooms for 
the deaf. (MS) 

ABSTRACT 30584 

EC 03 0584 ED 044 001 

Publ. Date 70 I3p. 

Boothroyd, Arthur 

Sensory Aid» ReHcarrh l*r«j<?et- 
Clarke School for the Deaf. 

Clarke School For The Deaf, Nor- 
thampton, Ma.ssachusctts 
EDRS mf,hc 

Prepared For The Prc-Cohgrcss Sym- 
posium, Speech Communication Ability 
And Profound Deafness, International 
Congress Of Education Of The Deaf 
(Stockholm, Sweden, August, 1970). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; sensory aids; sen- 
so^ training; hearing aids 

Described is a program of research into 
sensory aids for the deaf, emphasizing 
research on factors involved in the cfTec- 
tivc use of sensory aids rather than 
evaluation of p.articular devices. Aspects 
of the program arc the development of a 
programed testing and training unit, the 
control of fundamental voice frequency 
using visual feedback, and tactile stimu- 
lation using a wearable hearing aid. The 
experiments conducted in each of these 
three areas arc detailed. (KW) 



ABSTRACT 30607 
EC 03 0607 ED 044 848 

Publ. Date Aug 70 4 Ip. 

VoncifT, Patricia; Gentile, Augustine 
Type and Stsc of Educational Pro- 
fprams Attended by llcartng Impaired 
Students, United States: 1968-69. 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., 
Office Of Demographic Studies 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, p. C., Bureau Of Education For 
The Handicapped 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-32- 18-0070-6009 
BR-6-1193 

Gallaudet College Bookstore, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 20002 ($1.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; educational pro- 
-ams; national surveys; statistical data; 
school statistics; age groups; hearing 
loss; demography; residential schools; 
day schools; preschool programs 

Data on 25,363 students enrolled in 
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special education programs (residential 
schools and day class programs) for the 
hearing impaired during the school year 
1968-69 are presented. Data describe the 
types and si7.e of programs attended, and 
the age, sex, and hearing threshold levels 
of the students. In addition to the de-. 
^tailed tables, data summaries and a 
discussion of the qualifications and limi- 
tations of the data are included. Ap- 
pended are a description of-The Annual 
Survey or Hearing Impaired Children 
and Youth, the data collection form 
used and instructions for its completion, 
and a listing by state of the programs 
participating in the survey. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 30778 

KC 03 0778 ■ KI3 N.A. 

Publ. Date C)et 70 9p. 

*Britl, Richard G. 

The Sti|M*rior IQN of Deaf C'hildnrn of 
Deaf Parent.H, 

HDKS not available 

Journal Of Rehabilitation Of I'he Deaf; 
V4 N2 1M5-.S3 Oct 1970 
Reprinted From The California 

PAI. MS, (December, 1969). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally; handicapped; intelligence quo- 
tient; intelligence differences; parent 
child relationship; manual communica- 
tion; oral communication; performance 
tests; measurement teehniques; testing 

To determine if deaf children of deaf 
parents as a group would have a mean 
IQ on pcrform*'mce tests significantly 
greater than deaf children who did not 
have deaf parents, .a study was made 
involving 65 childreh^of deaf parents 
who had used some form of manual 
communication with their parents be- 
fore enteridg school and 88 children of 
hearing parents who had never used 
signs. Intelligence test scores used in- 
cluded the Wcchsler Adult Intelligence 
Scale (WAIS), the Wcchsler Intelligence 
Scale for Children (WISC) and the Lci- 
tcr Intelligence Scale. Results showed 
the mean IQ score for the children with 
deaf parents to be 113 and those with 
hearing parents, 104. It was concluded 
that a deaf child using manual commu- 
nication from a very early age begins his 
cognitive growth and utilizes the various 
thinking processes before the child of 
the hearing parents. It is suggested that 
hearing parents should use manual com- 
munication with their deaf children dur- 
ing the pre-school years. (GD) 

ABSTRACT 30838 
EC 03 0838 ' ED 044 869 

Publ. Date (69) 23p. 

Quigley, Stephen P.; Thomurc, F. Eu- 
gene 

Some EflccU of Hearing Impairment 
Upon School Performance. 

Illinois University, Urbana, Institute 
For Research On ^ceptional Children 
Illinois State Office Of The Superintend- 
ent Of Public Instruction, ^ringfield 
Division Of Special Education Services 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; performance fac- 
tors; academic achievement; regular 



class placement; hard of hearing; identi- 
fication; student evaluation 

To determine the effects of hearing 
impairment on school performance of 
students for whom no special education- 
al provisions had been made, .116 stu- 
dents (ages 7 through 17 in public school 
grades 2 through 10) were evaluated for 
auditory impairment, IQ, and educa- 
tional achievement. I'indings of the. — 
study showed that eVen mild hearing 
impairment resulted in educational re- 
tardation. The study also indicated the 
need for’early and improved screening 
for auditory handicaps, and the lack of 
educational provisions for the mildly 
impaired. (RD) 

ABSTRACT 30851 

EC 03 0851 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 70 7p. 

Craig, William N.; Collins, James L. 
Communication Patterns* in ('la.H.Hcs 
for Deaf Sludcnin. 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N4 P283-9 
Dec 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; classroom commu- 
nication; classroom observation tech- 
niques; interaction priKCss analysis; stu- 
dent-teacher relationship; Flanders Cat- 
egory System 

In order to describe more objectively the 
classR^om communication of deaf child- 
ren, an instrument for making systemat- 
ic observations of this communication 
was developed and tested. This tech- 
nique, based on the Flanders category 
interaction analysis system,'was adapted 
specifically for use with the deaf and 
included notations both for communica- 
tion* purposes and communication 
modes. When applied to 12 selected 
classes of deaf children (94 s'.ibjects) the 
instrument proved sensitive to differ- 
ences in classroom interaction and prov- 
ided a systematic record of these com- 
municative exchanges between the 
teacher and student and among students 
within cla.sses. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31027 

EC 03 1027 ED 046 151 

Publ. Date Jul 70 109p. 

Pronovost, Wilbert And Others 
Educational Evaluation and Program- 
ming for Childr<m with AudiUiry l)i»- 
<irdcrs. 

lk)ston University, Mitssachusetts, 

School Of Education 
Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D: C.. Bureau Of Elementary And 
Secondary Education 
EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; program evalua- 
tion; auditory training; evaluation meth- 
ods 

The report is concerned with the activi- 
ties uf a 3 year pilot project of an 
educational evaluation and programing 
unit for children with auditory disor- 
ders. The educational evaluation proc- 
e.ss, the programs and problems of im- 



plcfuentalion. dissemination, other pro- 
ject activities and an evaluation of the 
projeet are di^ussed. Appendixes cover 
such areas as staff, facilities and equip- 
ment, tabulations of data on. children, 
and questionnaires for an evaluation of 
the project. (C D) 

ABSTRACT 31061 

-ECT O.V 1061 f:D N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 4p. 

Silver. Rawley A. 

Art llreakH the Silrnrr. 

EDRS not available 

Children's House; V4 N4 PI 0-3 Win 

1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; speech hand- 
icaps; aphasia; art; art education; ab- 
stract reasoning; art therapy 

To explore the opportunities in art for 
assessing and developing the abilities of 
deaf (and other special education) child- 
ren, 25 students (ranging in age from 8 
to 17 years), deaf or aphasic, were 
placed in experimental art classes for 
approximately ten weeks. I’he drawings 
and paintings were .evaluated by psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and special edu- 
cation teachers. General \ concensus 
(93 %) was that evidence could be found 
that art had afforded opportunities to 
generalize, assoeiate, evaluate, and ex- 
press ideas , and feelings. I’he author 
concluded that there was no reason why 
an individual who has impaired hearing 
or language should not have artistic 
talent, and that art experiences coaid 
serve to develop the capacity for ab- 
stract thought. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31 163 

EC 03 1 163 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date 65 I20p. 

Fisch, E., Ed. 

Resrarrh in l)oafnr.H.H in Childr<>n. 

EDRS not available 
F. A. Davjs Company,J9l5 Arch Street. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19103 

($3.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; etiology; audiome- 
try; auditory tests; genetics; incidence; 
infancy; conference reports 

Presented are the proceedings of a eon- 
ference held at Oxford, England, April 
6-7, 1963, organized by the Medical 
Research Committee of the National 
Deaf Children s Society. Part I comains 
research papers on causes^of deafness, 
including papers on the classification of 
eauses, genetics and congenital deafne.ss, 
a study of causes of deafness in 2,355 
children, incidence of known and un- 
known causes and verification, and the 
ad vant ac.es, disadvantages, and proce- 
dures fo*.' conducting national surveys. 
The text of a discussion on research into 
causes . of deafness, with editorial com- 
ment, is included. Part 2, concerning 
hearing tests in children, presents papers 
examining hearing tests as practiced at 
present, reactions to sounds during in- 
fancy, need for hearing tests for new- 
borns, and problems in interpreting the 
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H.H.G. anil olhcr cicciro physiological 
changes in response lo^audilory slimulir 
A second di^ussTon, on hearing tests 
and cLssociated problems, follows. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31 178 

KC03 1178 KD N.A. 

Puhl. Date Dec 70 I Op. 

Flynn, Pauline T.; Byrne, Margaret C. 
Kriationfihip Rrtwren Kt*ndi nic and 
Srircird Auditory Abililit’H of Third- 
Crude Childrt*n. 

EDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Re- 
search; VI 3 N4 P73I-40 Dec 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
auditory perception; reading ability; so- 
cioeconomic influences; primary grades; 
auditory tests 

The project studied auditory abilities of 
a'selected group of advanced and retard- 
ed third-grade readers from high and 
low socioeconomic environments. I'wo 
general hypotheses were posed: adv- 
anced and retarded readers perform dif- 
ferently on auditory tasks; and socioe- 
conomic environment affects auditory 
ability. A one-hour battery of auditory 
tests was administered to 39 third-grade 
children, all of whom were at least one 
year ahead or one year behind grade 
level in reading achievement. The re- 
search indicated that significant diffcr> 
cnees existed between advanced and 
retarded readers on the auditory tasks. 
Socioeconomic environment alone did 
not affect auditory ability. The advanced 
readers from both levels performed sim- 
ilarly, and so did the retarded readers. 
Significant differences were more fre- 
quently found when the groups had 
more widely divergent mean IQ scores. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 31 184 

F:C03 1184 F:D N.A. 

Publ. Date Dec 70 23p. 

Tillman, fom W. And Others 
lien ring Aid FTIicicncy in n Compet- 
ing Speech Siluationt 
HDRS not available 

Journal Of Speech And Hearing Re- 
search; V13 N4 P789-8I I Dec 1970 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; hearing aids; audi- 
tory tests; auditory perception 

Discrimination for monosyllabic words 
heard against competing sentences was 
measured at the same sensation level 
during unaided and aided listening using 
four types of subjects; normal hearers, 
conductive loss cases, nonpresbycusic 
.sensorineurals, and presbycusics. Unaid- 
ed measures, including SRT and mono- 
.syllabic discrimination, were obtained 
by sound field testing conditions; aided 
measures were obtained with the subject 
in a separate room wearing the hearing 
aid receiver and earmold while the 
hearing aids were mounted on an artifi- 
cial head placed in the sound field test 
chamber. The main findings were that 
the hearing-impaired required more of 
an increase in SPL, re performance in 
the sound field, to achieve spondee 
threshold via the hearing aid than can be 
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acamnted for by*tlf<rdTfTerencc in metho- 
dology alone, that intelligibility of mon- 
osyllabic words in quiet was somewhat 
'pixirer during aided listening than dur- 
ing unaided listening even though sensa- 
tion level was held constant, that sub- 
jects with presbycusis and other sensori- 
neural losses were less resistant to mask- 
ing by competing sentences during un- 
aided listening than were subjects with 
normal hearing or with conductive loss, 
and- that all groups exhibited reduced 
intelligibility for a constant sensation 
level. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31 193 

FX'OJ 1193 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date 69 6.Sp. 

White, Alfred Henry, Jr. 

A i'omparativr Study of the Articula- 
tion of ConHonunt .l*honc*mcH Between 
Day School and Kenidential School 
Deaf Students, 

Utah .State .School For The Deaf, Siilt 
Lake City 

HDR.S not available 

Mott Foundation f’rogram, 1818 I'usco- 
la .Street, Flint, Michigan 48503. 

Masters I’hcsis Submitted By The Au- 
thor To University Of Utah, Salt I.;ike 
City. 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; articulation 
(speech); residential schools; day 
schools; speech evaluation; speech hand- 
icaps 

To compare the ability of day and 
residential school deaf children to artic- 
ulate consonant phonemes, 22 students 
from the Utah State School for the Deaf 
(control group) were matched with 22 
students from the day school extension 
division of that school (experimental 
group). An articulation test was admin- 
istered and the total number of normal 
and intelligible responses compared us- 
ing a chi square test and a t-test. Results 
showed that the null hypothesis, that 
significantly better articulation of conso- 
nant phonemes is not found in day 
school deaf students compared with resi- 
dential school deaf students, could be 
rejected beyond the .01 level of confid- / 
ence. It was concluded that the stimuli 
of the day school setting are qiore 
capable of eliciting a higher quality of 
speech. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31 196 

F:C03.II96 HD N.A. 

Publ. Date Nov 70 8p. 

Marshall, William A. 

(lontextunl ConHlmint on Deaf and 
I louring Children. 

HDRS not available 

American Annals Of The Deaf; VI 15 
. N7 P682-9 Nov 1970 
Based On Part Of Author's Doctoral 
Dissertation, Department Of Special Ed- 
ucation And Institute For Research On 
Exceptional Children, University Of Illi- 
nois, January, 1970. 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; cloze procedure; 
reading ability; context clues; reading 
comprehension 



* 

The do/.e PrtKediire w:is used as tlie 
linguistic measuring instriiiiieiit to study 
the effect of context on the deaf child's 
ability to make correct predictions in 
selcx'tively niultilated written materials 
at the fourth grade reading level. I he 
experimental group included nine male 
and 15 female prelingiially deaf residen- 
tial scluHil ehildren (mean age about 16 
years). Fhe eomparison group consisted 
of nine male and 15 female hearing 
students (mean age aNnit 9 1/2 years). 
Three distinct levels of contextual con- 
straint were generated from a single 
third grade reading passage. Results 
showed that as the amount of context 
beeanie more eonstrictive, the mean 
proportions of eorrect insertions beeanie 
greater for all subjects. The students 
showed they could take advantage of the 
increiLsed amount of contextual informa- 
tion afforded by the eonnected discourse 
level of constraint. Sueh experimehta- 
tion may lead to the construction of a 
written language medium that is opti- 
mum with respect to its environmental 
structure and p r e d i e t a b i 1 i t y. 
(Aiithor/GD) . 

ABSTRACT 31251 

HC 03 1251 KD046 167 

Publ. Date 70 I40p. 

Restaino, Lillian C*. R.; Socher, Penny 
A. 

Curriculum l)cv<*lopmcnt for Young 
Dcnf'ChiUlrtm with Specific l.«'nrnitig 
Disahilitictt (Agx'H 4-8). 

New York State Education Department, 
Albany, Division For Handicapped 
Children 

Office Of l^ucation (DHHW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Elementary And 
Secondary l£ducation 
EDRS mf.hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; learning disabili- 
ties; curriculum development; remedial 
programs; curriculum evaluation; pro- 
gram development; exceptional child ed- 
ucation; early childhood; New York; 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act Title I 

The CREED 4 project, the fourth of a 
continuing series, had as itsobjcctive-the 
development of activities and materials 
for the remediation of deficits found in 
deaf children (ages 4-8 years) with spe- 
cial learning problems who had been 
administered the battery of tests devel- 
oped in CREED 3, designed to assess 
five critical areas. A sample of 22 classes 
from the 1 1 schools for the deaf in New 
York State participated in the project. 
Both typical and learning disabled deaf 
children were included. Instructional 
procedures and materials were selected 
for the five skill areas ^>f gross motor 
coordination, sensory-motor integration, 
visual analysis, attention and memory, 
and conceptualization. Sequential levels 
of iastruction were developed, as was a 
teacher's guide. The program was sub- 
jected to pilot trial in the field and then 
evaluated by the administration of the 
CREED 3 Test Battery to participating 
dasscs, and by rating forms, written 
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narratives, and discussion from t>olh 
teachers and observers. Included are the 
evaluation results, on the basis of which 
recommendations arc made for program 
modifications related to the variables of 
interest, level of mastery, validity of 
sequence, relevance, and practicality. 
(KW) 

ABSTRACT 31285 

l-COB 1285 bDN.A. 

Publ. Diite 66 236p. 

l-urth. Hans G. 

ThlnkinfC Without l«anguage: INy- 

rhol(»giral Ifeiplicaliohs of l>rafncfiH. 
HDKS not available * 
l-rcc Press, 866 Third Avenue. New 
York. New York 10022 ($7.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; deaf; cognitive 
processes; thoMght priKcsses; language 
development; psychological evaluation; 
historical reviews 

The thinking-language relationship in 
the deaf is explored from the viewpoint 
of an cmpiricaf psychologist. The early 
chapters set the stage for the. questions 
to which subsequent chapters address 
themselves. An historical perspective is 
taken; semantic clarifications of lan- 
guage competence, symbol, and thinking 
are made; the deaf and their language 
are examined; and contemporary psy- 
cholinguistics arc outlined. The middle 
chapters relate a number of experimen- 
tal observations on the thinking of hear- 
ing and deaf people. Implications from 
the empirical findings, dealing with the 
problc m of thinking and language which 
will coordinate the findings, and also the 
state of affairs in the education of the 
deaf arc presented. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 31366 

EC 03 1366 EDN.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 71 6p. 

Chovun, William L.; McGcttigan, James 
F. 

The KncciH of Vocal Mediating Rciu 
ponaen on Visual Motor Taskn with 
Deaf and Hearing Children. 

EDRS hot available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N6 P435-40 
Feb 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child rest ich; 
aurally handicapped; mediation .*ory; 
perceptual motor coordination; aural 
stimuli; memory; recall (psychological) 

The research investigated the effects of 
vocal labeling on short-term memory 
with two MA levels of deaf.*!' d hearing 
children. The purpose of the investiga- 
tion was to determine the nature of Jhc 
interaction among vocal labels, age lev- 
els, and a design arrangement task. It 
was found that 6 year old deaf and 
hearing children performed the same 
while 9 year old hearing children 
showed better recall than their deaf 
peers, with and without vocal labels. For 
the deaf, vocal labeling tended to have 
an interfering effect at the older levels, 
in part because of the competing stimuli 
in vocal auditory and visual-motor res- 
ponses. (Author) 



ABSTRACT 31375 

F:C 03 1375 . HD N.A. 

Publ. Date 70 240p. 

Kodda, Michael 

The I Ira ring- 1 m pain'd .School l.<>avcr« 
HDK.S not available 

Charles C Thomas, Publisher. 301-327 
Hast Lawrence Avenue, Springfield. Illi- 
nois 62703 ($8.50). 

Descriptors: exceptional child rcsc^ch; 
aurally handicapped; statistical data; na- 
tional surveys; graduate surveys; social 
adjustment; hearing loss; socioeconomic 
background; social class; psychological 
characteristics; intelligence level; viKa- 
tional interests; social attitudes; person- 
ality development; foreign countries; 
Great Britain 

Reported are the results of a de.scriptivc 
study of a national sample of 230 hear- 
ing impaired school leavers in England 
during their last year in school. The 
purpose of the study was to assess the 
.success of such students in the period 
prior to leaving school and to analyze 
their integration into society from an 
educational, psychological, and sociol- 
ogical point of view. The main variables 
used in the survey analysis were local 
authority areas, type of sch(x>l, average 
pure tone hearing loss, speech reception 
level, age at onset of impairment, so- 
cioeconomic class, and sex. Data were 
gathered by three* main (echniques-aii- 
diometric examinations, psychological 
testing, and semi-structured interviews 
with the .subjects, their parents, and their 
teachers. Psychological tests included 
tests of intelligence, occupational inter- 
est, and social adjustment. - Data pn 
friendship and leisure activities, prepa- 
ration for work, social attitudes, and 
personality development are also dis- 
cussed, and recommendations are made. 
Numerous tables and graphs showing 
data collected and results of chi-square 
and t-tests are appended. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31472 

EC 03 1472 jt ED 046 207 

Publ. Date 70 ^ 1 3 Ip. 

Marshall, William J. A.; Quigley, Ste- 
phen P. 

Quanlllalivc and Qualitative Analysis 
of Syntactic Structure In the Written 
laiiiguagc of Hearing Impaired Stu- 
dents. 

Illinois University, Urbana, Institute 
For Research On Exceptional Children 
Bureau Of Education For The Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-0-9-232175-4370 
BR-23-2175 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; language dcvclop- 
mcht; syntax; writing skills; language 
ability; complexity level; sentence struc- 
ture; language research; Bureau of Edu- 
cation for the Handicapped 

The purpose of the study was to apply 
various quantitative and qualitative ind- 
iep^of grammatical complexity pro- 
*^scd by Hunt (1965) to written lan- 
guage samples of hearing impaired stu- 



dents. Hunt studied grammatical struc- 
tures of normal students at three grade 
levels, and found lhat the minimal ter* 
minal syntactic unit, or T-iinit. more 
reliably measured incr::asing syntactic 
coriiplexity than the .Subordination Ra- 
tio commonly used. Part 1 of the investi- 
gation studied the I’-unit ;us a measure of 
syntactic complexity in the written lan- 
guage of 23 males and 23 females at 
nine selected age levels (10-18 years)r...^ 
The .Subordination Ratio appeared to be 
more useful and reliable than the I’-iinit, 
which, however, did prove to be a useful 
measure. Part 11 of the study examined 
the types of grammatical structures 
which were chief contributors to in- 
creasing syntactic complexity in the 
written language samples. It was found 
that certain types of verbs and verbals 
possessed a great deal of sensitivity to 
growth across the whole 9 year age span 
sampled, while other constructions tend- 
ed to be sensitive only at the younger or 
only at the older ages. ( Author(KW) 

ABSTRACT31473 

EC 03 1473 HD 046 208 

Publ. D.ite 70 62p. 

Babbini, Barbara E.; Quigley, Stephen 
P. 

A Study of iho Gmwih PallcrnM in 
I^inguugCv Communicalionv and Edu- 
cational Achievement in Six Reridrn- 
tial Schobln for Deaf StudentH. 

Illinois University, Urbana, Institute 
For Research On Exceptional Children 
Bureau Of Education For The Handi- 
capped (DHEW/OE), Washington, D. C. 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-0-9-232175-4370 
BR-23-2175 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; academic achieve- 
ment; communication skills; language 
ability; longitudinal studies; sex differ- 
cnccs; reading ability; speech skills; li- 
preading; mathematics; finger spelling 

Communication skills, language abili- 
ties, and educational achievement of 163 
subjects from six residential schools for 
deaf students were studied. Subjects 
were tested yearly from 1 963 to 1 967 on 
speech reading, hngcrspclling. speech 
intelligibility, reading achievement, 
arithmetic achievement, and written lan- 
guage. Both males and females and the 
combined group showed significant im- 
provement in all areas except speech 
intelligibility, speechreading, and. vocab- 
ulary usage. Females were consistently 
superior In receptive communication 
ability, reading achievement, and most 
language ability measures. No differ- 
ences between the sexes were found any 
year in arithmetic ability, or in educa- 
tional achievement in the last 2 years of 
the study. For both sexes, growth in 
educational achievement ranged from 
1/3 grade per year in reading and lan- 
guage to 1/2 grade per year in arithme- 
tic. In 1963, the average subject shewed 
a battery median of four grades lower 
than, the average non-deaf student. In 
1967,‘'battery medians were nearly 6 
grades t^low the Stanford Achievement 
Test norms. (Author/KW) 
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abstract 31570 

HC'03 1570 i:d n.a. 

Publ. Dale I cb 71 I5p. 

i’uehiis, Todd 

MfMlifirnlion of Srnirnrr Wriliiif: l>y 
l}vaT (’Jiildren. 

F.DKS not available 

American Annals Of The Deaf; VI 16 
Nl P29-45 Feb 1971 

Dcseripiors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; behavior change; 
writing skills; deaf; reinforcement 

The effects of‘ token reinforcement and 
verbal remediation op the rale, accura- 
cy, and length of sentences written by 
ten deaf children were assessed. The 
subjects were fourth grade students in a 
residential school for the deaf. Forty- 
one experimental sessions, 50 minutes 
long, were iiin in which subjects wrote 
sentences. Subjects worked in the Me- 
diated Interaction Visual Response Sys- 
tem. each subject utilizing an overhead 
projector so that his writing was directly 
visible.lo facilitate immediate conseqiia- 
tion. The results were fell to demon* 
sirale that effective control was estab- 
lished over behavior. Inslalemenl of 
reinforcement and rerhedialion as conse- 
quences for appropriate composition es- 
tablished and maintained high response 
rales and high levels of accuracy. Rever- 
sal of the effects were obtained through 
withdrawal of the consequences and 
later reinstatement. Researchers fell the 
results of the experiment suggested that 
.contingencies could be established and 
procedures developed which lead to the 
establishment and maintenance of sus- 
tained high oiilpiit from deaf children. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 31574 

EC 03 1574 UD 046 210 

Publ. Date Aug 70 — • 489p.- 

Silverman- Dresner, Toby; Giiilfoyle, 
^George R. 

The . Drnf ChilciN Knowledge* of 
Words: Volume 1. Final Kc|>orl. 
Lexington School For The Deaf, New 
York* New York 

Office Of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton, D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc 
OEG-0-8-0004 19-1792 
BR-7-0419 

Descriptors; exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; vocabulary; word 
recognition; vocabulary development; 
reading tests 

To assess the reading vocabulary know- 
ledge of deaf children, a vocabulary pool 
of 14.852 words was reduced to 7,300 
words. These words were fed into a 
computer to produce 73 sets of 100 
randomly selected words each. The 71 
sets were converted into vocabulary tests 
which were randomly administered, two 
per child, to 1 3.207 deaf students, ages 
7-17 years, in 89 schools for the deaf in 
the United States. Results indicated that 
girls, in general, seem to know more 
words than do boys, and that older 
children seem to know more words in 
common than do younger ones. The 
major portion of the repor* consists of a 



list of the 7,. 100 words, with definitions, 
and with the percentages of children in 
each of five age groups who knew the 
word. A summary of words known by 
67 Cr of deaf children at the various age 
levels is also presented. Appended arc 
statistical characteristics, such as times 
ad rh in isle red and mean scores, of the 7.1 
lest forms, and statistics on the frequen- 
cy of iKCiirrence and percentage of 
correct responses for each of tlie 7.300 
words for the total group of subjects and 
for just the 7-year-old subjects. Append- 
ed information continues in Volume 2 
of the report (see EC' 03 i 575). which 
includes an alphabetical list of the lest 
forms and instructions to teachers for 
test administration. ( Aiilhor/KW) 

ABSTRACT 31575 

EC' 03 1575 i:i)046 2ll 

Publ. Date Aug 70 747p. 

Silverman- Dresner, I’ob); ( iiidfoyle, 

George R. 

Thr Druf <'.hil<rh Knotdedgr of 
Woriin: Voliimr II, Alpiiahellrid List 
of TohI Items. Final Krporl. 

Lexington School For The Deaf, New 
York. New York 

Office Of Education (DHh!W), Washing- 
ton. D. C., Bureau Of Research 
EDRS mf,hc V 

OHG-0-8-0004I9-I792 
BR-7-0419 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; vocabulary; word 
recognition; vocabulary development; 
reading tests 

The diKument is the second volume of a 
report providing descriptive data on the 
reading vocabulary of deaf children ages 
8-17 years, which resulted from a study 
assessing the reading vocabulary know- 
ledge of 13,207 deaf students. Volume 2, 
continuing the appendix begun in Vol- 
ume 1, contains an alphabetical list of 
the 7,300 words used on the 73 forms of 
the vocabulary lest, with their defini- 
tions and decoys, for instructors who 
may wish to lest children on particular 
words. Biief msiruciions for lest admin- 
istration arc given. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31579 

EC 03 1579 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Feb 71 5p. 

Balow, Bruce And Others 
Rcndinf^ ComprehenHion Skills 
Amonf( llcnrinf^ Impuin'd Ailoles- 
coniH. 

EDRS not available 

Vo!:a Review; V73 N2 PI 13*9 Feb 1971 

Descriptors: exceplioual child research; 
aurally handicapped; reading compre- 
hension; reading tests; reading skills; 
adolescents; lime factors (learning); test- 
ing; New Developmental Reading Test; 
Metropolitan Reading Test 

One hundred fifty-seven hearing im- 
paired adolescents in Minnesota who 
attend residential schools or special day 
school programs for the hearing im- 
paired were given two reading tests to 
determine their reading Icvcis-thc New 
Developmental Reading Test (NDRT) 
and the Metropolitan Reading Test 



(MR‘D. C'omparisons inailo between* 
scores of various age groups, ranging 
Iron! age 13 to age 21 years, showed 
only limited improvement in the mean 
scores. Comparisons arc made between 
scores obtained under standard time 
limits and under unlimited time condi- 
tions. and between literal reading com- 
prehension iikills and interpretive read- 
ing comprehension skills. The Literal 
Comprehension mean grade equivalent 
score was almost one full grade higher 
than the Creative Comprehension mean.- 
Even unlimited time did not raise the 
inferential- interpretive reading ability to 
the level of the reading for specific 
factual information. On the NDRI*, 

I timed add unlimited scores on Creative 
C'omprehehsio'n tests show little iliffer- 
ence. but extended time improved the 
Literal Comprehension scores. .Scores of 
the small group of mildly hearing im- 
paired students were more than one 
grade above the same test means of the 
total sample. Gooil agreement was 
found between the mean vocabulary 
scores on the NDRT and MR*!', but a 
higher mean score for GencriU Compre- 
hension is shown on the NDRI*. 
(Author/KW) 

ABSTRACT 3 1 744 

EC 03 1744 ED 046 475 

Fubl. batc69 I24p. 

Vernon. MeCay 

Multiply llanilicappc^l Deaf i^hilcl- 
ren: Medicalt .Educational, and INy- 
cholliftical ConHidcrations. 

EDRS not available 

Council For Exceptional Children, 1411 
South Jefferson Davis Highway, Suite 
90G, Arlington, Virginia 22202 ($5.25 
HC, $3.7^ l*B). 

I 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
multiply/ handicapped; aurally handi- 
capped ;.etiology; incidence; psychologi- 
cal evaluation; educational diagnosis; 
medical evaluation; rubella; Rh factors; 
premature infants; heredity; meningitis 

An extensive survey of the literature 
examines five major etiologies-pre natal 
rubella, premature birth, complications 
of Rh factor, meningitis, and genetics-in 
terms of their relevance to deafness and 
other disabilities. Following this survey, 
results of a study of .1,468 deaf children 
to determine causes of secondary handi- 
caps in deaf children and to describe the 
nature of these handicaps arc reported. 
Intensively studied were those deafened 
by maternal rubella (141), meningitis 
(137), prematurity (257), crythrobla.sto- 
sis fetalis caused by Rh factor complica- 
tions (45), and heredity (79). Independ- 
ent variables were these five etiologies. 
Dependent variables measured were in- 
telligence, educational achievement, 
psychological adjustment, behavioral ev- 
idence of brain damage, communication 
skills, hearing loss, and physical anoma- 
lies. Data arc analyzed for each of the 
dependent variables, and for prevalency 
of etiologies and of multiple handicaps. 
•Findings for each of the five etiological 
groups are then presented. Genera! con- 
clusions were that much behavioral vari- 
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ancc among deaf children is not due to 
their hearing loss, hut ran be ascrihed to 
hrain damage resulting from the same 
cause as the deafness. 'I’his variance wa.s 
in areas critical to academic learning, 
p.sychological adjustment, and physical 
health. (KW) 

ABSTRACT 31746 

KC03 1746 UD 046 477 

IMihl. Date 70 I I8p. 

l.erman, Alan M.; Guilfoylc, Cieofge K. 
Tlie l)evrl«»pm«*nl of Pre-V«>ralional 
Bc^huvmr in Deaf A«lol«*sr«rnlH. 

KDKS not availahle 

t eachers College Pres.s, Columbia Uni* 
versity, .525 West 120th Street, New 
York, New York 10027 ($4.25). 

Dc.scriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; previKational edu- 
cation; behavior patterns; deaf; adoles- 
cents; communication problems; lan- 
guage ability 

To invc.stigatc the development of prev- 
ocntional behavior in adolescents en- 
rolled in schools for the deaf, and to 
determine some of the major variables 
related to the prcviKational behavior of 
deaf adolescents, 240 .students from four 
schools for the deaf were studied. Infor* 
m;ition required for the study was oh- 
tamed in three ways: a personal data 
sheet, a parent questionnaire, and a 
series of tc.sting and interviewing ses- 
sions with the subjects. Results were 
^escribed indicating that at all ages deaf 
subjects choose jobs at lov/cr socioecon- 
omic levels than do their hearing sib- 
lings and tend to cluster at the semis- 
killed and unskilled levels. It was con- 
cluded that the vocational information 
and planning of deaf subjects were relat- 
ed to their language and communication 
competence, the level stimulation at 

home, and to a lesser degree thcii 
intelligence and independence. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 3I78I 
v:c 03 1781 ED 048 677 

Publ. Dale Sep 70 137p. 

Prisuta. Richard 

A Follow-Up Study of Audllortally» 
Visually, and Orthopedically Handi- 
capped PupMs In Cincinnati. 

Pittsburgh University, Pennsylvania, 
Office of Research and Field Services 
EDRS mf ,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
vocational education; followup studies; 
handicapped; aurally handicapped; vis- 
ually handicapped; physically handi- 
capped; manpower development; public 
education; interviews; Ohio 

A followup study of aurally, visually, 
and physically handicapped graduates of 
the Cincinnati Public Schools was inves- 
tigated for use in future educational plan- 
ning for handicapped children. A random 
selection of 24 aurally handicapped, 15 
visually handicapped * and 34 physically 
handicapped graduates were interviewed . 
Twenty-nine of the group met the criteria 
of being employed with a measurable 
wage and employers of all 29 subjects 
were interviewed. Findings were indicat- 



ed by the researchers to show that the 
majority of the handicapped pupils were 
capable of successful occupational ad- 
justment to unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs; however, impractical school experi- 
ences were not marketable enougt( to 
provide economic stability. 
Recommendations were made that the 
adminisiralioh should assume more re- 
sponsibility for the occupational place- 
ment of disabled pupils; the scope of the 
pre-vocalional training program should 

be expanded to meet the changing labor 
market demands;- and specific program 
objectives which pair specific skills with 
specific job opportunities based on em- 
ployment situations of former pupils^ 
should be created. (CD) * 

ABSTRACT 31837 

EC 03 1837 ED N.A, 

Publ. Dale Apr 71 5 p. 

Auxier, David 

Learning Disabilities Among Deaf 
Populations, 

EDRS not available 

Exceptional Children; V37 N8 P573-7 
Apr 1971 . 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; learning disabilities; 
perceptual motor coordination 

The investigation attempted to identify 
perceptual-motor characteristics which 
might account for, or allribuie to, the 
differences in academic learning ability in 
deaf populations of comparable CA and 
IQ. The exploratory study included an 
investigation of the following dimen- 
sions: sensory avenues of kinesthesis. 
and vision, tasks of hand-eye coordina- 
lion, gross body coordination, motor 
speed and planning, physical and motor 
fitness, and the balancing mechanism. 
The findings of the study indicated that 
significant differences existed between 
the groups on tasks involving muscular 
strength, motor speech, and motor plan- 
ning, and also on tasks which involved 
greater integration of neuromuscular con- 
trol. No significant differences were 
found between groups on tasks involving 
the balancing mechanism or sensory utili- 
zation. Comments are made on the feasi- 
bility of programs to ameliorate reported 
deficiencies. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 31960/ 

EC 03 I960 ED 048 694 

Publ. Dale 70 85p. 

Blake, Gary D. 

A Demonstration to Determine the 
Efficacy of Providing Rehabilitation 
Services to the Adult Deaf In an Ongo- 
ing, Comprehensive RehablUtatlon 
Facility for Handicapped Hearing Per- 
sons. Final Report. 

Arkansas State Board of Vocational 
Education, Little Rock 
Rehabilitation Services Administration 
(DHEW), Washington, D..C. 

EDRS mf,hc 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; vocational rehabili- 
tation; program effectiveness; program 
evaluation; adults; multiply handicapped; 
underachievers; communication prob- 



lems; vocational training centers; skill 
development; Arkansas 

To determine the effectiveness, feasibili- 
ty, and desirability of providing rehabili- 
tation services to the adult deaf in a resi- 
dential facility for handicapped hearing 
persons, 131 deaf clients were studied 
during 3 years. Forty were multiply 
handicapped while the majority were 
underachievers. The program was 
viewed as only desirable to a degree due 
to a lack of specialized staff and too little 
individual instruction in vocational skills. 
During the 3 years, 57 students complet- 
ed training while 46 terminated before 
completion; 85% of the total were judged 
to have made worthwhile personal, so- 
cial, and vocational, gains, but most did 
not appear to benefit to the exier,l of 
their capabilities. Services for the deaf 
were considered feasible for the length 
of the study, but questions were raised 
concerning permanent continuation. The 
deaf were^Hen short-changed as a result 
of communication difficulties. Additional 
data and conclusions are presented. (Rl) 

ABSTRACT 32016 

EC 03 2016 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date May 70 18p. 

Williams, Cyril E. 

Some Psychiatric Observations on a 
Group of Maladjusted Deaf Children. 
EDRS not available 

Journal of Child Psychology and Psy- 
chiatry; V2 Nl PI- 18 May 1970 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; emotionally dis- 
turbed; emotional problems; surveys; 
psychological characteristics; family in- 
fluence 

Information presented was obtained from 
a survey of 5 1 maladjusted deaf children, 
ages 5-14 years, who were psychiatrically 
assessed at the Larchmoor School in 
England for emotionally disturbed deaf 
children. Aspects of deafness (degree of 
hearing loss, etiology, time of diagnosis, 
etc.), intelligence, social class, causes of 
maladjustment, parental attitudes and 
experience, and educational attainments 
were investigated based on information 
obtained from social history forms, so* 
cial adjustment scales, and reports of 
medical, audiometric, and psychological 
e.xaminations. Psychiatric disorders 
found were similar to those encountered 
in normal children or those with other 
handicaps. Few children had intelligible 
speech and in most there was marked 
educational retardalion. Early diagnosis 
of deafness was related to a lower incid- 
ence of speaking children than when di- 
agnosis was made after the age of 2. 
Most subjects ''had severely disturbed 
home backgrounds , particularly those 
with .anti-social disorders, but rarely was 
this the case with psychotic children. 
Few had neurotic disorders, since .appar- 
ently the school is mainly used for chil- 
dren who disturb, others. Six brief c.ase 
studies are appended. (KW) 
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Observations on Hearing I.evels of 
Preschool Cleft*Palale Children. 

FDRS not available / 

Journal of Speech and Hearing Disor- 
ders: V36 N2 P252-6 May/1971 

Descriptors: exceptional/ child research: 
speech handicapped: cipit palate: hearing 
loss; auditory perception 

PurC’tone audiometry was performed on 
a monthly basis to a small group of pres- 
chool-aged cleft palate children. The in- 
cidence of hearing loss in the group 
ranged from 25 to m from month to 
month. Further inspection of the data, 
however, indicates that all of the chil- 
dren experienced a significant hearing 
loss at some time during the study peri- 
od. The lack of oved signs of hearing 
loss in the study group suggests that pro- 
fessional monitoring of the hearing levels 
may be necessary to assure optimum 
habilitation procedures. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32415 

EC 03 2415 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Jim 71 ' 3p. 

Meadow. Kathryn P.; ScNcsingcr, Hilde 

The Prevalence of Behavioral Prob- 
lems In a Population of Deaf School 
Children. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf: VI 16 N3 
P346-8Jun 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
deaf: behavior problems: residential 

schools; aurally handicapped: emotional- 
ly disturbed: state schools: mental health 

A survey of behavioral problems was 
undertaken at a state residential school 
for the deaf. Teachers and counselors 
were asked to identifiy those students 
who were severely emotionally disturbed 
' or exhibited behavior which demanded a 
disproportionate share of caretakers' 
time. Among the school population W7r 
\Verc considered to be emotionally dis- 
ttWbed (five times greater than estimates 
for /the general school population): an 
additional 20^ werp considered to be 
mildly disturbed (three times greater than 
expected). An informal census of admin- 
istrators of day programs for the deaf 
indicated that proportions of students in 
both categories were approximately the 
same as those found in the residential 
school. It was concluded that the need 
for additional mental health services for 
deaf children far exceeds those which 
arc available. (Author) 

ABSTRACT 32420 

EC 03 2420 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Juh 71 |0p. 

Greenberg. Bernard L.; Greenberg. Sally 
H. 

The Measurement of College Potential 
In the Hearing Handicapped. 

EDRS not available 

American Annals of the Deaf; VI 16 N3 
P372-8I Jun 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; college admission: 
predictive measurement: longitudinal 

studies; testing; Gallaudct 



In assessing applicants for admission. 
Gallaudct must employ measuring de- 
vices dilTcrent from those normally used 
to select college students. The Gallaudet 
Entrance Examination battery consists of 
abroad range of tests (some commercial, 
and some developed for use with the 
deaf). A longitudinal study (correlating 
test scores and other variables with 
grade point "average and survival) was 
conducted on the class entering in 1965 
and cross- validated on the class entering 
in 1966. Findings were shown to indicate 
a high degree of predictive validity for 
tests in writing and vocabulary with 
grade point average and survival and an 
unusually sirong relationship between 
motivation and .survival. A further study 
of the relationship between tests and 
performance in specific major areas re- 
veals significant factors which were con- 
sidered as potentially useful in academic 
counseling. It was concluded that the 
measurement instruments provide ample 
information for good decision-making. 
(Author) 

ABSTRACT 32424 

EC 03 2424 ui> 05u 5 39 

Publ. Date Jun 70 42p. 

Additional Handicapping Conditions, 
Age at Onset of Hearing Loss, and 
Other Characteristics of Hearing Im- 
paired Studenis-United States 1968- 
69: Data from the Annual Survey of 
Hearing Impaired Children and 
Youth. 

Gallaudet College. Washington. D.^C., 
Office of Demographic Studies 
Office of Education (DHEW), Washing- 
ton. D. C. 

EDRS mf.hc 

Gallaudct College Bookstore, Gallaudct 
College. Washington, C. C. 20002 
(SI.OO). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research: 
aurally handicapped; demography: na- 
tional surveys: statistical data; auditory 
perception; age groups: sex diticrenccs 

Data contained in the report wcrc^ col- 
lected by the Annual Survey of Hearing 
Impaired Children and Youth on 25.363 
hearing impaired children enrolled in par- 
ticipating special education programs 
during the 1968-69 school year. Data 
describe the following characteristics of 
such children: additional handicapping 
conditions, age at onset of hearing loss, 
audiometric findings on hearing threshold 
levels, age. and sex. Seventy-nine 
schools and 63 special classes participat- 
ed in the survey. The students for whom 
data are presented represent about one 
half of the total number of hearing im- 
paired students receiving special educa- 
tional services. In addition to presenting 
detailed statistical tables, qualifications 
''and limitations of the data arc pointed 
out. (KW) 
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l>eal Within a Typical V<H*ational 
School Setting, 

EDRS apt available 

Journal of Rehabilitation df the Deaf; V4 
N4 P3041 Apr 1971 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; regular class place* 
ment; peer relationship; draf; peer ac- 
ceptance; vocational schools; employ- 
ment potential 

The purpose of the study was to examine 
both the hearing and deaf person's views 
of class integration in regard to the deaf 
person's job potentialities and the degree 
of social relationship. Three classes that 
had both deaf and hearing students were 
tested. Hearing students in the experi- 
mental group were noted to have 
checked more occupations listed in the 
test than the hearing in the control 
group. The deaf in the control group 
were found to have checked mere occu- 
pations than the deaf in the integrated 
classes (expericmcntal group). In regard 
to the degree of social relationship,* the 
experimental deaf group was noted as 
being clo.ser than the control deaf group. 
Researchers concluded that classroom 
association .seemed to be a factor in in- 
creasing a deaf per. son's view of his ac- 
ceptance by a normal hearing population. 
A decrease of job potentialities was seen 
by those deaf students in integrated 
classes.^ One of the reasons speculated 
upon was that a deaf student's contact 
with norm;il hearing students may pro- 
duce a more realistic and limiting view of 
the number of occupations a deaf person 
could perform. (CD) 

ABSTRACT 33174 

EC 03 3174 HI) 054 554 

Publ. Date Jun 7 1 42p. 

Summary of Selected Characlerl.sllcs 
of Hearing Impaired Students, United 
States: 1969-70. 

Gallaudct (Tollcgc. Washington. D. C.. 
Office of Demographic Studies 
FDRS mf.hc 

Gallaudet College Book Store. Washing- 
ton. D. C. 2(KM)2 ($1.00). 

Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped: educational pro- 
grams: enrollment trends; incidence; na- 
tional surveys; statistical data; demogra- 
phy 

A survey of hearing impaired children 
and youth in the United States for the 
school year 1969-70 w'as conducted. One- 
dimensional summaries of .selected char- 
acteristics for 32.285 students enrolled in 
participating special education programs 
for the hearing impaired were presented. 
Discussion of data highlights was fol- 
lowed by detailed tables that describe the 
following variables: number and percen- 
tage distribution of students enrolled in 
participating special ‘ educational pro- 
grams for the hearing impaired by states, 
age. hearirtg threshold levels, age at on- 
set of hearing loss, age hearing loss dis- 
covered, history of parental deafness 
before age six, hearing aid use. and age 
started formal education prior to age six; 
and amor\g;students enrolled in partici- 
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paling special educational programs for 
ihe hearing impaired, the number and 
rate per 1 .000 students of additional 
handicapping conditions and probable 
causes of hearing loss. Appended are a 
description of the annual survey, basic 
data and preschool data forms used, and 
8 list of programs particioatine in the 
annual survey. (CB) 

ABSTRACT 33236 

EC OJ .1236 ED N.A. 

Publ. Date Oct 71 | |p. 

Owrid. H. L. 

Studies In Manual Communication 
with Hearing Impaired Children. 

EDRS not available 

Volta Review; V73 N7 P428-38 Oct 1971 



Descriptors: exceptional child research; 
aurally handicapped; manual communica- 
tion; research design; research reviews 
(publications); Pngerspelling; Rochester 
method 



Reviewed and analyzed are three sets of 
studies dealing with manual communica- 
tion and hearing impaired children. Fo- 
cused upon are the research subjects" and 
design and the significance of each 
study. Covered are: the study by Mar- 
shall S. Hester (1964) on thr use of the 
Rochester method of communication 
(speech used together with single-handed 
fingerspelling) with very young students 



at the New Mexico School for the Deaf; 
the study by Stuckless and Birch (1966) 
on the influence of early manual commu- 
nication upon linguistic development of 
deaf children, in which scholastic 
achievement of deaf children of deaf 
parents was found to be slightly better 
than that of deaf children of hearing par- 
ents; and the Stephen P. Quigley studies 
0969) on manual communication, specif- 
ically the Rochester method. Pointed out 
arc some common features of these stud- 
ies ano some considerations which cause 
the author to^doubt whether manual 
communication docs best prepare hearing 
impaired children for the hearing world, 
as the studies would imply. (KW) 
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